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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


RY MIR Roi thet ee ach eek 8 pounds or larger 


Clg aN EY es ri ee oe 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1 Y2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Nigitiec: -0 ts et Ne A ee Ee ad ieee re eee ER a eee 


Species of Fish Weight____——S——sO(Length 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used 

Where Couic lato ae ee ee Date 
Catch Witnessed by 

Registered, Weighed by —.. Ct 


(Signature of Applicant) 





1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fly, spinning, or bait-casting tackle, with 
artificial or live bait, in the presence of at 


least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FOREST FIRES 


Mr. Editor: 

After considerable preaching about the 
dangers of forest fires, and the necessity to 
prevent forest fires, author Jim Floyd in 
your May issue, states that rattlesnakes are 
an evil of NOT having such fires. 

Milton Reddington 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dear Editor: 

If the control of forest fires means we 
have to put up with snakes, let’s keep the 
snakes. I would much rather keep an eye 
peeled for a rattler than see the landscape 
black and bleak due to fires. 

Mrs. Jean Convesta 
New Orleans, La. 


@ Author Floyd, in his article about rat- 
tlesnake rodeos, mentioned woods burning, 
not forest fires. There is a difference. Every 
care, no matter what the cost, should be 
utilized to prevent forest fires. Woods burn- 
ing, however, is a controlled system of clear- 
ing off land of unwanted growth for the 
purpose of production, sometimes for the 
planting of pine forests. Emphasis must be 
put on the ‘controls’ so that a woods burn- 
ing does not get out of hand and become 
a forest fire. 


THE SHELLCRACKER 
Dear Sir: 

On page 5 of the May issue there is a 
picture of a chain pickerel trying to swallow 
asmall fish which is labeled as ashellcracker. 
However, this “shellcracker” has all the 
markings and appearance of a_ speckled 
perch. 

I am wondering if perhaps the gentleman 
that furnished the picture may have erron- 
eously labeled the perch. 

Mrs. Gerald Cavendish 
Tampa, Fla. 
The Editor: 

You goofed this time Mr. Editor. That 
fish the pickerel is trying to gulp down in 
the poto on page 5, the May issue, is a 
speckled perch, not a shellcracker. 

D. D. Livingston 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 
That photo of the pickerel with a small 


fish jammed in its mouth has this family 
confused. We have been catching those 
small fish for many years now, and thought 
they were black crappie, more commonly 
known as speckled perch. Your little story 
says it is a shellcracker. Please notify as to 
the true indentification. 

Dick Bowman 

Ocala, Fla. 
Sir: 

That fish you call a shellcracker on page 

5 is one of northwest Florida’s famous 
speckled perch. 

J. C. Jacobs 


Pensacola, Fla. 


@ Dont let those ‘spots’ fool you. Shell- 
crackers have ’em too, although they are 
not always so plainly noticeable. One dis- 
tinct difference between the two is that the 
‘crackers anal (bottom) fin has three spines 
whereas the crappie has fwe. In the photos 
you will note that the crappie has ‘specks’ 
throughout the fins, and the over-all shape 
of the shellcracker compares with the fish in 
question. The chain pickerel did indeed 
have a shellcracker ‘jammed between its 
gaping jaws. 
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STRIPED BASS 
The Editors: 


You learn something new every day: 
striped bass in Florida. It is still hard to 
believe, even after studying the May cover 
and reading Mr. Loftin’s fine article. 

B. M. Rosenthal 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Florida might have striped bass but I will 
wager that they aren’t the fighters, and as 
fine a food fish as our cold weather stripers 
up here. 

Robert J. Raker 
Providence, R. I. 


© Since the conditions in Florida are al- 
together different, the fight and food value 
might not be the same, but those who 
catch ‘em and eat ’em claim they are ‘tops’ 
on both counts. It is said that the Florida 
striper is worth 50-to-60 cents a pound on 
the wholesale market. One Boston angler 
sez it is tougher landing a striper from 


THE COVE p—_Frogs are comical characters, in both physical expres- 


StONS AN 


actions. Rare is the boy who reaches adolescence without having 


at least one pet frog. In the cover photo Vance Hughes is fascinated by his 


pet tree frog. See page 12. 


Cover Photo By Wallace Hughes 


deep river water than it is from the surf. 
—If it means good sports fishing, who cares 
—eh?P 


BASS CITATIONS 
Dear Editor: 


Please don’t let this request mislead you. 

I am not a glory seeker, or do I fish for a 
lot of trophies and citations, but that 
weight limit you have set for a bass fishing 
citation seems to be a bit ‘steep’ to me. 
My fishing is strictly for fun, and I have 
caught my share of bass over the years, 
but have yet to catch one over eight pounds. 
On your letters page in the May issue there 
are five big bass shown. Am _ wondering 
just how many citations you give out for 
bass weighing eight pounds and more. 

Benjamin Adams 

Tampa, Fla. 


@ More than 30 citations have been 
mailed for bass eight pounds and over 
since January 1, 1960. Eleven were for 
bass that weighed in excess of 10 pounds. 
The largest was a 16-pound 13-ounce large- 
mouth landed by Hugh Nixon of Tampa, 
Fla., and won top honors in the annual 
contest sponsored by FIELD & STREAM 
magazine. 
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CAGED ANIMALS 


By BOB DAHNE 


This is the fourth a series of articles concerning the proper care of 
wild animals in captivity. Since there appears to be an increasing 
desire to keep animals caged, it is important to recognize the stresses 
and strains that such captivity places upon the animals involved. 


HE NEW WILD ANIMAL presents an 
i cee problem to his captor 
and keeper. This applies whether 
the new animal has been freshly 
“wild-caught,” or obtained from a 
previous captor, exhibitor or dealer. 

It must be remembered that the 
wild-caught animal is terror-strick- 
en. He is, normally, fighting for his 
very life, since he cannot recognize 
that the cage is meant only to keep 
him safe. 

Many animals of the wild species 
have an instinctive fear of man-kind, 
and all of man-kind’s peculiar odors 
and sounds. Seeing, smelling or 
hearing man—his captor, the wild 
animal knows only attack or escape. 
Unfortunately, the animal can do 
neither. 

When first caught, many species 
of wild animals fight to escape. They 
go round and round the cage, look- 
ing for an outlet. Or they fight the 
trap with claw and fang. 


Some species of wild animals 
merely sit down and appear to be 
waiting for something better to hap- 
pen. Others turn sullen or attempt 
to hide in a corner. 


If a human comes too close, the 
animal usually attempts self-de- 
fense, which, for a wild animal, is 
either escape or attack. Since the 
animal is in the process of discover- 
ing that there is no escape, his al- 
ternative is to attack. 


Being newly caught from the wil- 
derness, the animal recognizes nei- 
ther wire or bars. If he can see 
through it, the animal first assumes 
that he can escape through it, strike 
through it or leap through it at his 
captors. If no human is close by to 
distract it, the animal may try to 
tear through the wire or bars. 

In any event, the animal often in- 
jures itself by “fighting the cage.” 
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In fighting the cage to escape or at- 
tack, the animal may lacerate its 
mouth, break its teeth out, injure its 
paws and claws, tear the flesh of its 
nose and head down to raw meat, 
break a leg by getting entangled in 
the wire, or break its neck by dash- 
ing into a wall. 


If taken in a steel foot-trap—that 
is, caught by the foot or leg—the 
animal may chew its own foot off 
to free itself from the trap. If 
taken in a mesh-wire trap, the ani- 
mal often cuts its mouth and head 
in trying to force its way through 
the small openings. 

In handling the wild-caught ani- 
mal, it should be made certain that 
there are no sharp projections or 
surfaces on the inside of the cage. 
There should be no nail-points or 
bolt-stems sticking out, no bare un- 
secured wire, no sharp edges or cor- 
ners, no unfilled knot-holes, no loose 
or sharp steel, and no water-pans or 
food pans. These all may cause the 
frantic animal to injure itself. 

If possible, the “holding” cage— 
that is, the temporary cage—should 
be completely faced on the interior 
with smooth, solid wood. If wire or 
bars need to be used for one or more 
of the walls or top, such walls or 
top should be solidly draped with 
tightly-fastened heavy cloth or fab- 
ric. 


In the case of birds, or deer and 
other hoofed animals, the cloth 
should be inside the wire or bars. 
This protects the bird from flying 
against bare wire, and prevents the 
hoofed animal from tangling a hoof 
or leg in the wire or between the 
bars. For most other animals, the 
cloth should be placed on the out- 
side of the wire or bars so as to 
darken the cage. The cloth or fab- 
ric so used should be thick and 





light-proof, such as heavy gunny- 


sacking, army-type blankets, tar- 


paulin or similar material. 


It is best that the animal not see 
through the walls or top, as not see- 
ing people keeps the animal in a 
calmer condition. It also quiets the 
animal, and reduces escape-attempts. 


The bottom of the cage must be 
solid, without holes, cracks, splin- 
ters or projections. 


The wilderness cats seldom fight 
their cages. Panthers, lions, bob- 
cats, and similar cats, seem to al- 
most immediately recognize that 
they are trapped beyond escape. 
They will, however, attempt to bat- 
ter their way through a wall to at- 
tack a nearby human. 


Animals such as bears, otters, 
beavers, and raccoons will spend a 
great deal of their time trying to 
tear the inside of the cage apart. 
Such animals are best held under 
steel, or under  wire-mesh-faced 
wooden interior walls and top. 


The only humane treatment for a 
new wild-caught animal is to so en- 
close the animal that it cannot see 
outside. Then place the animal and 
its cage in isolation so the animal 
seldom smells, hears or see humans. 
Allow the animal 72 hours, at least, 
to become accustomed to its cage. 
Human contact during this period 
should be slow, patient, quiet and 
kind—the animal must become slow- 
ly accustomed to both cage and peo- 
ple. This is called “‘cage-breaking” 
the animal. 


The animal should never be 
placed on exhibit until it is com- 
pletely broken to the cage. The less 
the new wild-caught animal sees of 
humans, the better off the animal 


willbe. @ 

















(This is the sixth in a series of re- 
ports on the operation of sportsmen’s 
clubs. ) | 

HEN CONSERVATION “turned pro” 
W it actually took some of the 
incentive out of sportsmen’s organi- 
zations. 

Conservation began to lose its am- 
ateur status when _ conservation 
agencies became more and more sci- 
entific and began to acquire new dig- 
nity in the eyes of the public. State 
conservation staffs grew both in size 
and quality and sportsmen’s clubs 
were called upon less and less when 
actual field work was needed. 

It was a mixed blessing because 
an idle sportsmen’s club goes into 
hibernation or stops entirely. With 
a project in the works a club will 
thrive. With the objective achieved 
or abandoned, interest will wane 
within a one-month period. 

I know of one club in the Middle 
West that waxes and wanes with the 
coyote population. Why? Because 
when the coyotes get too thick, the 
club members organize a coyote 
drive to thin ’em out. The member- 
ship goes up into the hundreds. Then, 
with the coyotes under control, it’s 
hard to get half a dozen to attend 
meetings. 

Another club, interested primarily 
in boating, built a big floating dock 
on an otherwise barren western res- 
ervoir. They built their own gasoline 
storage plant. They built a boating 
ramp. Their cruises are something 
to behold. But they won’t come to 
meetings. 

“They’re willing to work but they 
won’t talk,” said the president. Those 
are extreme cases but the principle 
is there in any club. 

A lot of thought must be employed 
in seeking club projects. You must 
not wander too far afield. 

The most common mistake is in 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


the direction of social activity. When 
club officers find that beer and bar- 
becue brings a big crowd, they are 
apt to add things up to the conclu- 
sion that beer and barbecue are what 
the club wants and they “go social.” 

No matter how fine a social club 
they achieve, they maye lose sight 
of their main objective—which is 
conservation. 

A common remark around state 
or national headquarters of any con- 
servation group is simply, “They 
went social!” 

That is their complete description 
of a yacht club without yachts, a 
gun club without guns or a poker 
club that retains a conservation title. 

Generally, although not always, 
the highly social group is of little 
aid to conservation. I once heard a 
state conservation club leader say, 
“When they build a clubhouse they 
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George F. Jackson, left, from Colorado Springs, 
Colo., presents Izaak Walton League of Am- 
erica Charter to Jerry Ellis, president of the 
Florida Keys Chapter. This is the southern- 
most chapter of the national organization. 
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quit work.” That’s going too far but 
the danger is there. 

It is up to club officers to keep 
the projects coming. An active legis- 
lative committee is especially impor- 
tant because it can give the members 
something to talk about outside club 
meetings. When a member keeps 
telling his friends that his club is 
opposed to or in favor of this or 
that legislation, he’s not apt to for- 
get he’s a member. Influencing non- 
members in the direction of sound 
conservation is a project it itself. 


In lining up projects for a sports- 
men’s club, remember that the group 
is made up of outdoorsmen. Most 
of them aren’t able to get outside 
as much as they’d like to so any 
project involving outdoor activity 
will have added inducement for 
them. 


In most parts of the country, the 
war against predators has been won. 
Some of the birds and animals that 
once came under the classification 
of pests are now carefully protected 
to maintain nature’s balance. Nev- 
ertheless, there may be emergencies 
where the scale DOES become un- 
balanced. Alert club officers watch 
for such conditions and utilize them 
to build club interest. 

Projects should be keyed to the 
community, to the outdoors, and, as 
much as possible, to the interests of 
the members. 


There is no disgrace in changing 
a sportsman’s group into a special- 
ized club. Some of the most active 
groups specialize on their long suit 
such as hunting, archery, spinfishing, 
skindiving, airboating, etc. Some- 
times, the reverse can be accom- 
plished—that is, a general sports- 
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men’s conservation club can be 
formed from the remnants of inac- 
tive specialty clubs. Keep the proj- 
ect keyed to the personnel and things 
will move. 

Don’t forget youth! Some of the 
finest achievements of conservation 
organizations have included the pro- 
motion of youth conservation clubs, 
hunter safety courses, junior marks- 
manship, Boy Scouting, Girl Scout- 
ing, and many other juvenile pro- 
grams—but try to keep it of an out- 
door nature. 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that the busiest members of your 
club are the ones who can and will 
take on more work. Keep them very 
busy and they may get a little some- 
thing out of the sluggards. 

But not even the devil can find 
work for the idle hands of a conser- 
vation club without a project. 

State Izaak Walton Council 

Four Izaak Walton League chap- 
ters formed a state council at an or- 
ganization meeting in Cocoa Beach 
early in May. Lou Mussler, well- 
known Indialantic conservationist 
and outdoor writer, was elected pres- 
ident. 

The chapters represented at Cocoa 
were the Brevard County Chapter, 
headed by Gary Bennett and acting 
as the host chapter; the newly or- 
ganized Florida Keys Chapter; the 
Martin County Chapter and the 
Manatee Chapter. 

The Florida Keys chapter is the 
southernmost Izaak Walton group. 
The northernmost chapter was re- 
cently chartered at Nome, Alaska. 

George F. Jackson of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., national IWL presi- 
dent, was the main speaker at a 
banquet in the KOKO Motel, and 
acted as installing officer. Among 
the conservation leaders who spoke 
at the three-day session were A. D. 
Aldrich, director of the Florida 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion; Fred W. Sturges, field activi- 
ties director of the Izaak Walton 
League; David Lee, director of the 
Florida State Board of Health; Wal- 
ter Gresh, regional director of the 
U. S. Fish & Wild Life Service and 
Bob Ingle, biologist of the Florida 
State Conservation Department. 
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Charles Waterman, editor of Club News, gives a fly-casting demonstration at a picnic-meet- 

ing of the West Volusia Sportsmen’s Association. The affair was held at Blues Springs park 

near Orange City. Some 75 persons watched the demonstration of “matched” and “unmatch- 
ed” fly fishing tackle. 


Allan Cruickshank, famous Audu- 
bon Society lecturer and photog- 
rapher, and active member of the 
League, presented a program of mo- 
tion pictures at the banquet. 

Bennett was the speaker at a spe- 
cial meeting devoted to problems of 
the F.C.D., showing the dangers of 
careless drainage. 

In addition to the president, offi- 
cers of the state council are as fol- 
lows: 

Vice-presidents: Jerry Ellis, Flor- 
ida Keys, and Bob Bender, Manatee. 

Secretary: Carolyn Cohen, Flor- 
ida Keys. 

Treasurer: 
County. 

National Director: Gary Bennett, 
Brevard County. 

Directors: Andy Weddell, John C. 
Kuhn, George Dickerson, Alex 
Sprunt IV, Gary Bennett, Charles 
Schilling. 

Youth Contributes 

When twelve Martin County tax 
payers brought suit against the Cen- 
tral and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District they began search- 
ing for funds to pay for their suit. 
A “war chest” campaign for funds 
was conducted by the St. Lucie-In- 
dian River Restoration League of 
which Robert T. Bair is president. 


Don Dietz, Martin 


Having set a campaign fund goal 
of $10,000, for legal fees and like 
expenses, the Restoration League 
got some surprise support when the 
Port Salerno Youth Club contrib- 
uted $25 to the campaign. 

The main feature in the suit 
against the flood control project chal- 
lenges the constitutionality of its tax 
procedures. A Dade County suit 
against FCD was filed simultaneous- 
ly with the Martin County suit. A 
reported $60 million dollars has been 
spent on the project. 

Perennial Champs 

For the third successive year, the 
West Tampa Boy’s Club has won 
first place in the air rifle matches 
sponsored by the National Rifle As- 
sociation. The matches are carried 
on by mail. Ten targets are fired 
each month and sent to the official 
NRA scorer. Another unit of the 
Tampa area, the Rosa Valdez Boy 
Scout Troop 38, took second place. 

Tony Pereira is the winners’ coach. 
Members of the team are Frank 
Hegedeus, Robert Pereira, Gilbert 
Gordillo, Roy Orihuella, Albert Rott, 
Richard Noriega, Ron Pereira, John 
Lopez and Ed Diliberto. 

Underwater Park 
The only living coral reef on the 
(Continued on Page 38) 











ECENTLY, I LEARNED that a trap- 
R shooting friend had just experi- 
enced the distinction of having fired 
his 200,000th shotgun shell in tour- 
nament competition. In essence, 
this milestone in a shotgunner’s life 
is tantamount to observing a Dia- 
mond Wedding anniversary by the 
average man, for it represents a lot 
of life’s mileage. 

Also significant was his rather 
sheepish admission that in reaching 
the trapshooting milestone his shell 
cost alone approximated $28,000. 
Like a long, happy marriage, shoot- 
ing can also be expensive, whether 
it is trapshooting, Skeet, upland 
game, big game, small game, duck 
hunting or just plain plinking at 
informal targets. 

In round figures, the initial cost 
of a gun is only a fraction of its true 
cost. I should know! 


To cite only one example in a life- 
time of pleasurable shooting, I once 
paid $59 for a .22 caliber slide-action 
rifle, and then fired some 82,000 
rounds of .22 long rifle ammunition 
through its barrel in informal target 
shooting before I wore it out. 

Overlooking all the fun I had 
shooting up that much ammunition 
in one gun, there is no denying the 
rifle proved a costly mouth to feed. 
I won’t even attempt to figure up 
the cash I shoved across hardware 
store counters for the total of some 
82,000 rounds of .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion — for fear my wife will lower 
the boom on me, regardless! 

The cost of our hunting fun adds 
up, too. I don’t yet have the 1959 
figures, but in 1958 some sixteen 
million American hunters spent 
more than a billion dollars to par- 
ticipate in legal hunting. Florida 
sportsmen contributed a fair share 
to the total. 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Back in 1947, the statisticians fig- 
ured it cost the average hunter $100 
to kill a deer and $200 to bag a 
moose. To get a fairly accurate idea 
of present day cost you can up those 
basic figures by 50 or even 100%, 
depending on locality hunted. 
(Looking over my deer hunting ex- 
penses of the past five seasons, I can 
definitely say that venison doesn’t 
come cheap — by the deer or by 
prorated pounds!) 

Those in the know point out that 
the sportsman’s round dollar is 
sliced into many pie-like segments 
of hunting expense. Half goes to 
supplying him with gun, ammuni- 
tion, transportation, meals and lodg- 
ing. The other fifty cents of each 
dollar spent is said to be divided 
among miscellaneous items — dogs, 
use of boats, clothing, cameras and 
related equipment, club dues, li- 
censes, guide fees, binoculars, etc. 

Everything considered, it gener- 
ally costs more to hunt deer and 
other big game than to go afield 
after upland game or shoot water- 
fowl. 








Besides his gun, which will cost 
from $60 up, the deer hunter will 
want, really need or desire to re- 
place with better, most of the fol- 
lowing items: 


Scope sight and mounts .. .$65.00 
Bmocuilars tao. Sunes tee 60.00 
Compass <3 bac be oe 3.00 
Thantern? Se Seas wis eas 7.00 
Gun cleaning kit. ib. 3.00 
Hunting’ knite <0). eres 6.00 
Cartridge pouch or belt ... 6.00 


Hunting coat, pants and hat 52.00 


Hunting shirts and gloves .. 12.50 
Boots and seeks <4 es: 23.00 
Sleeping . bag. nO. ime Site 25.00 
Camera and film 235% 5)... : 30.00 
AIM tiGhs i: 424 steele 9.00 

$337.50 


The total of $337.50 is a very con- 
servative figure; actually, most of 
the listed items often, by preference, 
will be of higher quality and price. 
Also, from personal experience, I can 
vouch for the fact that the above 
list of the average deer hunter’s 
equipment is far from being com- 
plete. 

To it, I could personally add such 
items as insulated vest, parka, snake 
bite kit, first aid kit, canteen, axe, 
ice chest, pedometer and numerous 
small articles that come readily to 
mind. All cost money and all add 
up in dollars and cents. Likewise, 
certain of the listed essential items 
cost me more than the cited aver- 
age figure. My binoculars, for ex- 
ample, list for $125, my gun case $40, 


The waterfowler fares a little better than the 

big-game hunter in operating expense, but 

usually he has to work harder to get his 
game. 
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my sheath knife $18, my camera clos- 
er to $100 than the allotted thirty 
dollars. My sleeping bag is a $50 
item, against a $25 allowance. So, 
actually, as a deer hunter, I have 
far more than $337.50 invested in the 
basic equipment I must own and 
maintain for my annual deer hunt- 
ing—exclusive of rifle. I don’t think 
I’m an exceptional case, either, judg- 
ing by observations of the quality 
and quantity of gear companions use. 
Invariably, the deer hunter wants 
the best equipment he can get... 

Some readers may be inclined to 
question the necessity for the listed 
camera expense. Admittedly, a cam- 
era is not a necessity to the hunter, 
but few hunters participate long in 
their chosen sport without desiring 
a few snapshots as mementos 
of enjoyed trips. Consequently, I am 
listing camera and film expense as 
a hunting expense common to all 
forms of participation. 

The waterfowl hunter fares only 
a little better than the big-game 
hunter. If anything, he generally has 
to work harder to bag his game, yet 
finds it carries a fancy price tag, 
too! 

For his specialized hunting, he 
will usually need specific items of 
equipment in addition to certain ba- 
sic needs common to all classes of 
shooters. Duck hunting, for exam- 
ple, requires habitual use of decoys 
and calls, and warm, waterproof 
clothing, the cost of which adds up. 
If an average Joe, the duck hunter 
will need: 


Shooting Glasses (non-pre- 


SOLEMN ode og eee Ss $ 15.00 
Lanteniyi.is nds S. 7.00 
GursCleaning Bite. $3.53; 3.00 
Hand Warmer and Fluid .. 4.40 
Duck Call and Instruction 

ReCGrd., ose eases eas 5.50 
Two dozen Decoys ...... 59.00 


Gun Case (leg o’mutton 


style, Jeatherus. cacic ss 20.00 
Insulated Underwear ..... 27.00 
Hunting Shirt, Cap and 

Gloves ar alee bie 15.00 
Boots-and Docks 6.412554 2: 23.00 
Waterproof Hunt Suit (for 

Bigs (a DA tat Speer Mees Dee Lamang te 23.00 
Parka Sie 25.00 
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Everything considered, it generally costs more 
to kill deer and other big game than to go 
afield after upland game or shoot waterfowl. 





Thermos Jug or Bottle ... 10.00 
Camera and Film ........ 30.00 
$266.90 


That’s the approximate initial out- 
lay, without adding cost of gun, am- 
munition, food, transportation, boat 
use, guide service, blind construc- 
tion, dogs and their maintenance and 
whatnot! 

Just one item—ammunition—can 
often be costly. During the water- 
fowl season, a good shot who gets 
out just about every legal day will 
spend about $40.00 for duck loads, 
the poor shot up to $70. For the 
average hunter, it takes 30¢ to 40¢ 
worth of ammunition to put one 
duck in the game bag! All these 
costs, in addition to expenditures for 
basic equipment and required li- 
censes, must be figured in some- 
where. 

Except to locally honor some fund- 
raising political candidate or chari- 
table cause, most of us would think 
a long time before buying a ticket 
to a $40 dinner, or even a $10 plat- 
ter, yet a meal made from a day’s 
limit of ducks costs us from $10 to 
$40, everything figured ... But, as 
any avid duck hunter will substanti- 
ate, that is an entirely different mat- 
tery, 

Dollarwise, the upland gunner and 
the small game hunter come out 
cheapest of all. Equipment needs 
and associated expenses are invar- 
iably less than those of the big-game 
hunter and the waterfowler. 

Excluding gun and ammunition, 
the approximate cost figures out 
somewhat as follows: 

Shooting Glasses (non-pre- 





SEPIDbON) Sieh: Cue ans $ 15.00 
Gun :‘Cleaning Kit 20 233% 3.00 
Muntine Clothes =; {eehics< 45.00 
Grn: Cases. 247 Boe 10.00 
Boots and. Socks... Ge.00..¢ 2 23.00 
Camera ‘and: Film’. .:.... 30.00 

$126.00 








Of course, to this basic total, the 
upland gunner and the small game 
hunter must add the expense of 
hunting dogs and keep, transporta- 
tion, food, shooting preserve fees (if 
hunting on a pay-as-you-go commer- 
cial setup) and license. 

License cost, whether for one-time 
hunters or those who go in for the 
full hunting season program, is fixed 
and relatively minor as a unit ex- 
pense—but there just the same. I 
find that I annually buy a state hunt- 
ing license ($7.50), a Game Manage- 
ment Area hunting permit ($5.00), 
an Archery Hunt permit ($5.00) and 
a Duck Stamp ($3)—which figures 
up to a total of $20.50 before I can 
even get into full swing. 

An extra, and voluntary, expense 
is public liability insurance. Al- 
though I am consciously a careful 
hunter, still, I don’t want to hunt 
without my landowner-host or com- 
panions also knowing I am acutely 
aware of my responsibility and am 
cognizant of the possibility that ac- 
cidental personal or property dam- 
age can occur despite one’s most 
earnest efforts to prevent such. If I 
hurt anyone or accidentally damage 
another person’s property, I at least 
want to know I can stand back of the 
incident financially. Hence, another 
$10 per year goes to pay for liability 
insurance, plus $9 more for all-risk 
coverage on equipment used .. . 

Even if you don’t kill anything, 

(Continued on Page 37) 




















HE STEADY HUM of air conditioners 
T is once again announcing the be- 
ginning of vacation time. This year, 
it has seemed only a short hop from 
New Year’s Day ’til the Fourth of 
July. Americans are naturally a 
traveling people. The original Amer- 
icans were nomadic tribesmen, who 
used the land lightly in their passing. 
The European settler wanted more 
than an easy living from the New 
World. He dug in, began acquiring 
things, searching for the “Better 
Life.” 

Now the wheel has turned full 
circle. Once again, the dominant 
Americans are becoming nomadic 
tribesmen. It is an amusing exer- 
cise of fancy to compare yesteryear’s 
wandering bands of Indians to the 
millions of present-day Americans 
wandering the country in trailers and 
living in trailer parks and camps. 

The Indian traveled on foot or on 
horseback, while the trailerite has 
the luxury of the motorcar. Both 
carried along mobile homes built for 
and adapted to their wandering life. 
The Indian tepee and the house trail- 
er are functional twins. The paths 
of the Indian wanderings were indi- 
cated by abundance of game and 
the clemency of the weather in sea- 
son. These same considerations move 
the modern counterpart. 

The Indian was a loquacious indi- 
vidual, making much ado about his 
prowess on the hunt, the fleetness 
of his ponies, and his shrewdness in 
bargaining. Any comparison with 
life in today’s trailer parks is purely 
incidental. It is true that many trail- 
erites are sportsmen, who move with 
the seasons to stay near good hunt- 
ing and fishing. It is true they place 
great importance on their cars and 
how much mileage they get to a gal- 
lon of fuel. It’s, also, true that re- 
tirees, living on fixed incomes, are 
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very conscious, in these days of ris- 
ing costs, of the value of a dollar. 

The comparison between Indian 
tribes and trailer folk is most fasci- 
nating in their villages. The Indian 
was a member of a strict tribal cul- 
ture. His tribal laws and customs 
were for the most part inviolate. The 
trailer park is very similar. It, too, 
has its tribal customs and its cere- 
monial taboos. 

The Indian was a talker. He used 
smoke signals and tribal drums to 
keep his neighbors and adjoining 
tribes informed. The public-address 
systems of the trailer parks and the 
TV antennas perform a very similar 
service. 

The Indian had tribal customs 
about dress. A headband and feath- 
er were almost as universal as the 
baseball cap is in trailer parks. The 
Indians were fond of tribal dances, 
which were accompanied by much 
clapping of the hands and-stamping 





Cool weather in dog-days is a vacation ideal. 
In Quebec in July, a hot stove in the evening 


felt fine. Al got no news from that paper. 
It was all French. 


of the feet. The trailerites are ad- 
dicted to square dancing, which has 
assumed the proportions of a tribal 
rite with them. 

The Indian tribesmen were play- 


ers of games. Wrestling, foot races, 
horse racing, and gambling were al- 
most a full-time occupation. The 
modern trailerite is enormously ad- 
dicted to shuffleboard, which he 
plays seriously and for keeps. Each 
trailer park produces its own best 
players, who then travel to compete 
with the champions of other camps. 
The trailerite is addicted to bingo, 
five hundred, and bridge. 

Last but perhaps most significant 
of all, the Indian tended to draw 
further into tribal life as outside 
world pressure nudged him to widen 
his horizons. Trailerites, also, cling 
stubbornly to their way of life, re- 
sisting any impulse to change. I am 
acquainted with people who left 
their trailer tribe for permanent res- 
idence in the outside world, but who 
quickly rushed back to the fold. As 
with the Indian, the tribe offers pro- 
tection, comfort, convenience, and 
familiar surroundings. It’s a good 
life and one that is attracting more 
converts every day. 

All this is merely to indicate that 
millions of Americans travel all the 
time, while we stay-at-homes ease 
our itching feet only during vaca- 
tion time. For myself, I prefer sum- 
mer vacations that take me far from 
the accustomed Florida scene. Not 
that I think trout or salmon fishing 
is better than our Sunshine State’s 
sport, it’s just different. 

At this time of the year, I begin 
to long for cold-water streams run- 
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ning through high places, wooded 
darkly by spruce and hemlock. I 
yearn for fast water flowing musi- 
cally over rocky rapids into pools re- 
flecting the white of birch bark. In 
the summer months, the northern 
states and Canada are beautiful be- 
yond description, and if I can catch 
a few trout while soaking up this 
scenery, so much the better. 

While this issue is current, I hope 
to be high in the Rocky Mountains 
of the Gunnison National Forest in 
Colorado. My wife and I are driving 
to a deserted mining town called Tin- 
cup and will then pack up to Tincup 
Pass and Mirror Lake, high in the 
mountains. We hope to catch a few 
trout and take a long, quiet look at 
those peaks and valleys. We’ll poke 
around, taking pictures and having 
a ball. 

I wonder how many of you read- 
ers will be dreaming of similar trips? 
Just in case some of you are, I 
though I’d make a listing of a couple 
of books I’ve recently bought that I 
think warrant special attention. Per- 
haps one of these, or both, will be 
the key that unlocks your own de- 
sires or sparks the fires of a traveling 
vacation. 

My own wanderings always have 
fishing as the ultimate but not al- 
ways the complete goal. As I have 
said so many times before, angling 
is only an excuse many of us use 
to enjoy an outdoor pursuit that em- 
braces much more than catching fish. 
I can think of no better place to ex- 
ercise this fishing philosophy than in 
the grandeur of our national parks. 

I hope to visit and become at least 
a little familiar with all our national 
parks before my traveling days are 
over. Meanwhile, the National Geo- 
graphic Society of Washington, D.C., 
has published an incredible book that 
makes our parks live and breathe 
through all its fascinating pages. The 
book is called, “America’s Wonder- 
lands,” and the jacket picture of Mir- 
ror Lake in Yosemite National Park 
is but a foretaste of the treasures 
that lie ahead. Here in one big vol- 
ume are our national parks pictured 
in all their glory and discussed in 
their most intimate detail. 

In “America’s Wonderlands,” the 
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This is how a float trip down the Pere Marquette starts. Cold, fast water, good companions, and 
willing trout. 


parks are presented in a way that 
would make a perfect and complete 
guide for anyone taking a trail that 
would lead to each. This book is 
just as valuable to the camper and 
hiker as to the trailerite or the plu- 
tocrat seeking the plush accommo- 
dations of the many lodges. In fact, 
the book is so beautiful and interest- 
ing, it is sure to be the most pop- 
ular book in any home, even those 
where no thought of traveling is in- 
tended. 

As a member of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, I paid $9.95 for an 
advance copy of this book. The book 
is now available from the Society at 
$11.50 postpaid. This work would 
cost many times this amount were 
the cost of the 390 color plates not al- 
ready absorbed by the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. The book has a 
cover pocket holding a 10-color map 
of the U. S., showing every park, 
how to get there by road, rail, or air, 
what to bring, what to see and do, 
and where to stay. 

The book just described is one that 
makes you rediscover the beauties 
and grandeur of nature at her best. 
As you can see, I am enthused about 
this new book. I rather imagine you 
can see a copy at your local library, 
but I can heartily recommend this 
book’s purchase as a truly wonder- 
ful guide to our national parks. This 


one is a must, a Four-Star Special, 
the works. 

To many, our parks would be best 
visited and enjoyed through the reg- 
ular, scheduled, nature trips and 
guided tours. These field trips are 
arranged by the Park Service and 
can be enjoyed in any degree that 
fits your desire. They range from 
an afternoon’s walk along a wild- 
flower trail to a week-long foot or 
horseback trip, packing into the back 
country. 

To some, however, the lure of the 
outdoors means getting out on your 
own with horse, canoe, or perhaps 
a back pack. Many ordinary Amer- 
icans such as you and I venture back 
into the wilderness country, to en- 
joy outdoor adventure that remains 
the same in all respects as greeted 
the first settlers. To do this obvi- 
ously requires some knowledge of 
what to take, what to do, how to 
do it, and what to expect. 

Men who truly know about indi- 
vidual wilderness travel are not too 
easy to find these days. I am grate- 
ful that one of the most renowned 
wilderness authorities has written a 
book blueprinting the experiences 
and knowledge gathered in a long 
life of outdoor pursuits. 

Colonel Townsend Whelen has co- 
authored a book entitled, “On Your 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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MONG THE MANY CREATURES of the wild, some are 

definitely not easy or likable to study in their 
natural environments. Wild deer will usually put dis- 
tance between themselves and curious observers and 
skunks, for example, do not inspire close, carefree 
approach. Some persons have a morbid fear of all 
snakes and insects. 

Frogs, on the other hand, are harmless and at least 
outwardly friendly, if not always cooperative. They 
are comical characters—in both physical expressions 
and actions—and serious nature students will find them 
extremely fascinating subjects. 

Especially do boys and frogs seemingly get along 
great. Rare is the boy who reaches adolescence with- 
out having at least one frog as a pet. Whether will- 
ingly or reluctantly, specimens often appear among 
the contents of boys’ pants’ pockets—usually to the 
surprise and consternation of mothers and teachers. 

Frogs and toads are among the earth’s oldest known 
inhabitants. Authority Charles M. Bogert says they 
have been around almost 200 million years, and ap- 
peared some 100 million years before man. In fact, 
he says the first voice heard on earth could well have 
been that of a frog. 

Frogs are tailless, ribless amphibians, with generally 
smooth skins and usually teeth in upper jaw. Zoolo- 
gists classify our frogs under one genus, Rana, but 
seemingly do not agree on the number of known spe- 
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They are comical 
characters 


and fascinating.... 


THOSE 
FRIENDLY 
FROGS 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


There’s no mistake about this Barking Tree Frog's friendli- 
ness. It’s written all over his smiling face. 


cies. Some say there are 24 separate species in the 
United States; other authorities claim 68 known species 
and 99 sub-species. 

Many of these are to found in Florida. Included are 
strains of tree frogs, swamp chorus frogs, Spring peep- 
ers, narrow-mouthed frogs, gopher frogs, cricket, rob- 
ber, leopard, the big green and, of course, the bullfrog, 
largest of all in adult size. 

Easily found tree frog species will prove interest- 
ing subjects for first frog studies. A close observer 
will note that Nature designed tree frogs with adhes- 
ive grippers on their toes so they can climb trees with 
ease. | 

When necessary, a tree frog can also change his 
body color to match surroundings, but he can’t do it 
quickly, like a chameleon. It takes him at least an 
hour to complete his camouflage. Because tree frogs 
can remain perfectly still for long periods, they can 
be difficult to locate unless their cheerful songs can 
be traced. Unusual moisture brings them out of hid- 
ing and stimulates their food-seeking. 

The reaction of frog and toad populations to mois- 
ture and warmth has been the basis of numerous myths 
about the creatures. There have been “reliable” re- 
ports of “showers of frogs” in certain areas, Zoologists, 
however, do not give such stories credence; they ex- 
plain that during the rainy season many terrestrial 
species of frogs and toads naturally come forth in 
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Green Tree Frogs are often seen about Florida homes. Each one is 
worth a hundred times its weight in insecticide. 


great numbers in some localities. They emerge from 
hibernation or hiding; definitely don’t fall from the 
sky as gentle rain from Heaven. 

Small, green tree frogs are often seen clinging to 
window screens of Florida homes during the summer 
months. Contrary to belief, they aren’t seeking en- 
trance to the house, but have been attracted by the 
potential food represented by insects which, in turn, 
have been attracted to the window screens by lights 
within the house. 

Leave the little frogs alone! Each one about the 
premises is said to be worth more than a hundred 
times its weight in insecticide. If you must remove 
them from screens, gently pick them up and release 
in another location—but don’t kill them. 

An interesting specimen in another section of the 
world is the Amazon tree frog; it takes steps to as- 
sure its family of a home swimming pool and a built- 
in food supply. For a home site, the little frog selects 


Largest of our frog species is the bullfrog. Its 
hind legs are a gourmet’s delight. The yearly 


Florida “take” represents more than a million 
dollars, wholesale value. 


A small wedge-shaped head with a fold of skin just behind the eyes 
identifies the plump narrow-mouthed frog. 


a hollow tree trunk that will catch rain, and water- 
proofs the cavity by lining it with beeswax obtained 
from the combs of jungle bees. The young that are 
hatched from laid eggs not only have a swimming pool 
in which to cavort, but each tadpole is hatched with 
an extra-fleshy tail, to provide a source of nutriment 
until it develops into a frog and can leave the nest 
in search of needed food. 

Albinism occurs among frogs, same as it does 
among others of Nature’s creatures, but the occur- 
rence is extremely rare. 

However, it has happened—and in Florida. Dur- 
ing recent months, Dr. John A. Davison, zoologist at 
Florida State University, has carefully cared for three 
of the extremely rare white frog specimens, in the hope 
of raising them to maturity and introducing the first 
pure strain of albino frogs in the world. So far as 
Dr. Davison can determine, he has the only albino 

(Continued on Next Page) 


The Spadefoot Toad has large eyes with vertical 

pupils. The spade-like growths on its hind feet 

enables it to burrow tail end first, until com- 
pletely underground. 


Commission Photos by Wallace Hughes 
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Photo By Jack Dermid 
Two tree frogs stalk moths on the window pane of a Southern 


home. Adhesive grippers on their toes permit a firm foothold. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
frogs in this country. “And the only albino frog in 
any other country about which I have heard is an 
adult male discovered recently in England,’ Dr. Davi- 
son tells interested persons. 

Toads are frequent objects of applied misnomers 
and misunderstanding. Some folks call them “frogs,” 
which they are not; others incorrectly refer to cer- 
tain lizards as “toads”! An example of the latter mis- 
conception is our Arizona “horned toad,” which isn’t 
a toad at all, but a true lizard. 

Toads are also cold-blooded amphibians but, unlike 
frogs, spend most of their adult life on land—except 
at breeding time. Eggs are laid in water, in long gela- 
tinous strings, in contrast to the egg and film clusters 
of frogs. Young hatch out as pollywogs, breathing 
underwater through Nature-provided gills until lungs 
later.develop for land-living. 

Adult toads have rough, moist skins covered with 
warts but, contrary to belief, do not pass on their warts 
to persons handling them. 

A toad’s long, sticky tongue can be flipped out with 
lightning speed to seize insect prey. Generally, they 
are considered to be more intelligent than frogs. 

In most sections, toads burrow deep during the cold 
winter months, to hibernate until Spring. First Spring 
rains usually bring them out in great numbers. More 
than a dozen species are to be found in the United 
States. 
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New residents of the Florida Keys region soon get 
acquainted with a light-patterned, shallow-burrowing 
toad only a bit more than two inches long—the Key 
West spadefoot. It is recognizable from the Holbrook 
species by the abundance of white on back, flanks and 
upper surface of the limbs. It is smaller in size than 
the Holbrook, but not necessarily in voice. Also ac- 
tive only at night, the Key West spadefoot toad utters 
a hoarse “wank! wank!” (described by some listeners 
as being much like the croak of a young crow) with 
plenty of volume. You can’t spend many nights in the 
Florida Keys without hearing the characteristic call. 

Among frogs and toads, it is the males that are 
notably vocal. Most can inflate a sac in their throat 
to add power and resonance when sounding their calls. 
Probably loudest of all is the “jug-o-rum!”’ ery of the 
bullfrog, which some listeners compare with the low- 
ing of cattle. The bull-like bellow possesses both vol- 
ume and distance. 

The glee club chorus of several healthy, happy frogs 
can be confusing to listeners in respect to numerical 
presence. Consider the case of an alert fellow down 
Texas-way who read the advertisement of an Ohio 
firm seeking bullfrog skins, and who wrote advising 
he could supply any quantity—a dozen or 100,000. 

Needing frog skins for fishing lure manufacturers, 
the Ohio firm promptly placed an order for 100,000 
skins. Ten days later it received a neat package con- 
taining just one skin, to which was attached the follow- 
ing note: “Gents—Here’s all the frog skins I cud find. 
The noise sure fooled me!” 

Stagnant freshwater ponds and marshes usually 
have bullfrog populations waiting to be caught. In Flor- 
ida, a circular area embracing Belle Glade and the 
outskirts of St. John’s Marsh and Vero Beach and Ar- 
cadia is considered by professionals as being the “gold- 
en” frogging section. 

In the aggregate, enough Florida frogs are gathered 
annually for the commercial market to create a line 
840 miles long! To froggers, the yearly “take” repre- 
sents more than a million dollars, wholesale value. 

Working at night, professionals use airboats to 
reach choice locations, and powerful headlights to find 
and immobilize frogs for gigging or grabbing. 

A sure way to miss bagging a big bullfrog is to 
momentarily let your immobilizing light drift off him 
just before making the grab or gigging. It is important 
that the light beam be constant and without vacillation. 

An expert will hold one hand over or in front of 
a frog to attract and hold its attention, then capture 
it with a quick movement of the other hand. The 
drawback to this method is that the eyes that are as- 
sumed to be those of a frog may be those of a partially 
concealed water moccasin! 

I am acquainted with one professional frogger 
whose hands and arms are splotched with white scar 
tissue crosses—the result of snake bites and associ- 
ated treatment. He says you also can’t be careless 
about leaving fish heads and frog bodies around your 
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boat, because of their attractiveness to water mocca- 
sins. 

When captured alive, frogs must be kept damp and 
cool, out of the direct rays of the sun. If placed in tem- 
porary storage in boxes or sacks in a pond or stream, 
it is essential they be permitted to reach the surface 
to breathe. 

Incidentally, if you aren’t familiar with frog voices 
in chorus and solo, I suggest you acquire the phono- 
graph record Sounds of North American Frogs, re- 
corded by Charles M. Bogert. The long-playing chorale 
is a wax product of Folkways Records. 

From egg to adult stage, frogs have many enemies. 
Water beetles eat the eggs; fish, snakes, wading birds, 
snapping turtles and other predators take heavy toll 
of both tadpoles and adult frogs. 

If lucky, however, an adult frog or toad can live 
a long time; the hopatoad, for example, has been 
known to reach 36 years of age in captivity. 

Most school biology classes teach the metamor- 
phosis of frogs from the tadpole stage. Hind limbs 
appear first, then forelegs. The tail gradually disap- 
pears as the limbs and lungs develop more fully. In 
the bullfrog species, the tadpole stage may last as long 
as two years. 

Since there are no ribs to activate lungs, the proc- 
ess of breathing by an adult frog is somewhat like 
swallowing. The porous skin also contributes to a 
frog’s respiration. 

It is possible to suffocate a frog by simply holding 
its mouth open. 

The mouth is the biggest part of a frog’s head, inci- 
dentally—an expandable cavern which it seeks to fill 
with favored food items at every opportune moment. 
The brain is small, only about peanut size in an adult 
bullfrog and even smaller in other species. 

According to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 


Among frogs and toads, it is the males that are notably vocal. Most 
can inflate a sac in their throat to add power and resonance when 
sounding their calls. 
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¥ Photo By Wallace Hughes 
Most school biology classes teach the metamorphosis of frogs from 


the tadpole stage. The tail gradually disappears as the legs and 
lungs develop more fully. 


propagation of frogs on a commercial scale has not 
been successful except in rare instances where nat- 
ural breeding places exist. Most of the success claimed 
by a few “frog farms” appears to have been in the sale 
of breeding stock to would-be frog farmers, a sequal 
to a situation long found in the chinchilla-raising in- 
dustry. 

Don’t count on collecting, penning and then feed- 
ing bullfrogs artificially to keep them alive! They have 
voracious appetites and will accept only live food, or 
dead natural food that is given simulated, lifelike 
motion. (This attraction for moving objects makes 
frog pets easy to train to do a few simple tricks) .. . 

Succulent bullfrog legs are a gourmet’s delight. 
Tasty preparation for the table is both simple and 
speedy. 

One recipe is to skin the frog saddles, dip in lemon 
juice, then in beaten egg, sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, then dip in cracker or bread crumbs rolled under 
a rolling pin or bottle. Fry in deep fat about three 
minutes; remove, and drain off excess grease on an 
absorbent paper towel. 

However, I prefer another method of preparation! 
Marinate cleaned frogs’ legs in salt water for 15 min- 
utes, then drain and sponge dry. Roll the legs in fine 
bread crumbs, then in beaten eggs and again in crumbs 
seasoned with salt, pepper and a few grains of nutmeg 
and cayenne. Fry in a wire basket, in deep fat at 375 
degrees F. Drain and set cooked legs on an absor- 
bent napkin or towel. Arrange on a hot platter, with a 
dip cup of tartare sauce. ... 

As many experts can verify, in fishing for Florida 
largemouth black bass, water temperature and the 
depth fished have a lot to do woth one’s success. An 
angler who knows how to effectively use live frogs will 
undoubtedly take more and heavier fish than the plug 
easter... .:: 

It is from late afternoon until dark that live frogs 
can be best used as bass bait, but the possibilities of 
close to surface fishing by starlight should not be over- 
looked. Seemingly, bass are less wary, strike more 
quickly and harder as darkness blankets familiar 
haunts. 


(Continued on Page 41) 
Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
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The vampire and its host, the ground sloth. The vam- 
pire is more abundant in those areas, within its range, 


which contain limestone caves. In this respect, Florida 
was well suited as a habitat for DESMODUS during the 


Pleistocene and apparently is little changed at the pre- 


: Va m pi re By S. J. OLSEN 
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LORIDA AT THE PRESENT time is unique when con- 

trasted with the other states in that it has a strik- 
ingly different flora and fauna. This is apparent even 
when compared with the adjoining southern states. 
The variance of the fauna was even more apparent 
during the Pleistocene age when the peninsula was 
populated with an assemblage of strange creatures, 
both large and small, which congregated in consider- 
ably larger numbers in Florida than they did in other 
parts of this continent. 

The bulk of this animal population was dominated 
by the huge warm blooded mammals such ‘as the 
ground sloth, mammoth, mastodon, horse and _ tapir. 
The caves and low growing lush vegetation hid many 
more smaller mammals, some forms of which are pres- 
ent as inhabitants of the warm forests of Florida to- 
day. Not all of these small mammals were to be found 
on the forest floor; many were cave dwellers by day 
and travelers of the air by night. If we are to judge 
by their accumulated skeletal remains, these last forms, 
the bats, were well represented as members of Flor- 
ida’s Pleistocene fauna. The sky was the nightly haunt 
of multitudes of bats during the Pleistocene and would 
not appear noticeably different from the evening sky 
seen at the present time, with one exception; present 
among the flying insectivores of several thousand years 
ago was a small winged mammal that has been held in 
awe by man since that time when they both first oc- 
cupied the same environment. This singularly interest- 
ing animal was Desmodus, the vampire bat. The vam- 
pire’s range at the present time is transequatorial, ex- 
tending from northeast and central Mexico south to 
Uruguay and northern Argentina, and including the 
coastal islands of the Caribbean. The most northern 
limit of its range is Tamaulipas, Mexico, which is 
about 130 miles south of the United States border. 
Desmodus is known from Pleistocene cave deposits in 
Cuba and from the San Josecito Cave near Nuevo 
Leon, Mexico. However, the Florida vampire is known 
only from a Pleistocene cave deposit in Marion County 
near Reddick, Florida. Although well known Pleisto- 
cene deposits are present in Sabertooth Cave, a few 
miles to the south and in Haile and Arredondo, a few 
miles to the north, none of these localities have yielded 
up a single bone of the vampire from among the num- 
erous vertebrate remains which have been collected 
from these sites. The accumulated bones of this animal 
came from a comparatively small area of what was 
once a large cave having several otuside openings. The 
cave itself has been mined away for the limestone, by 
the present owners, Dixie Lime Products Corporation, 
so that the once dark interior floor of the grotto is now 
open to Florida’s sunshine. 

Although the bones of insectivorous bats are com- 
mon in other parts of the cave, none of these have 
turned up in close association with those of the vam- 
pire. 

It is impossible to determine from the skeletons 
alone how large a colony existed in Reddick Cave dur- 
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ing the Pleistocene, but the present day representa- 
tives of the genus usually consist of colonies of less 
than a hundred individuals, of both sexes. 

It is not surprising, in view of the vampire’s diet, 
that the accumulated excrement beneath their roosts 
is a characteristically blackened, tar-like malodorous 
mass. The matrix in which the Reddick vampires were 
entombed was a dark snuff colored material, as com- 
pared with the light buff colored sediment which is 
typical for the rest of the cave floor. This darkened 
matrix retained a pungent odor and was more “greasy” 
to the touch than was the matrix a few feet away. 

The fauna of the Reddick Cave is represented by 
typical Pleistocene cave dwellers and in the case of 
all other occurrences of Pleistocene vertebrates which 
co-existed with Desmodus, the one common large ver- 
tebrate that shared this cave with the vampire was 
the ground sloth. Since the Pleistocene vampire found 
ready prey in the form of this relatively easily obtain- 
able food source, survival during the Pleistocene pre- 
sented no problem for Desmodus. It is known that 
this bat only attacks resting or sleeping animals, and 
that it can move about on the bodies of its victims, 
bite, and feed without arousing the hosts. This would 
make the sloth and larger cave dwellers, among the 
Pleistocene mammals, even more susceptible to the 
vampire. Two curious and unanswerable questions 
are: Did the vampire contribute to the death and 
eventual destruction of the sloth and other large warm 
blooded animals of Pleistocene Florida; and, if so, did 
the vampire die out in this area when these hosts dis- 
appeared? 

It is an accepted fact that the vampire is a vector 
of rabies and murrina. The latter disease is common 
to present day horses and mules and is caused by a 
trypanosome parasite after it enters the bloodstream 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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At work in the Everglades. Special gill nets of varying sizes are 
used to insure snaring specimens of various sizes. 


EORGE HorREL AND Domer Wilson, both heavily 

tanned and hard from years in the open, are a 
couple of Florida outdoorsmen who love to fish. Each 
month they keep careful records of the number of 
bass, bream and other species they take from the 
State’s waters — and during the course of a typical 
year this number will run into the thousands. 


Yet these men experience but little thrill from 
lifting a big bass from the water. For there is no 
sudden strike preceding it, no violently bending 
rod with taut line cutting away through the water 
from their boat. Instead, the fish are caught in gill 
nets — sometimes even poisoned with rotenone 
sprayed upon the water. And it is hard work to lift 
the long nets from the grass-choked Everglades wa- 
ters day after day, tediously removing the tangled 
fish hanging from its folds, dodging the bites of angry 
water snakes which regularly become snarled in the 
gill openings along with the game fish, repairing the 
breaks which appear often in the sein from such 
rough use. 


Horel and Wilson do this work for you, just as do 
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HEY FISH 


A cooperative research and 





planning program by various agencies 
will mean improved sports 


fishing throughout the Everglades 


other fish management biologists of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission scattered about 
the State, so you will be assured of better fishing in 
the future. At present, as the accompanying pictures 
show, the two men are conducting research in the 
No. 2 Conservation Area of the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District, on the State’s lower 
east coast. Before that they had been doing similar 
work in the St. Johns River basin. 


Object of such research is to determine existing 
fish conditions, explains the stocky Horel who is co- 
leader of this Dingell Johnson project F8R. (The 
U. S. Government provides three-quarters of the 
necessary funds, Florida the remaining fourth.) 


Project F8R calls for a study of the effects of 
C&SFFCD and U. S. Army Engineer proposals for 
providing and manipulating water levels in the 13 
Florida counties of the FCD program. If, for example, 
the Engineers want to straighten out a bend in the 
Kissimmee River the fish management men immedi- 
ately attempt to determine how such a change will 
affect the State’s fishing and other recreational re- 
sources. And if the proposed change appears to 
threaten such resources, they try to see if it couldn’t 
be done in a different manner that would still satisfy 
both factions involved and yet achieve the same end. 


“It is most important that we know beforehand 
the bedding, spawning and other habits of fish in a 
certain area so we can tell the Army Engineers and 
other concerned parties what minimum water levels 
must be maintained,’ Horel told the writer as we 
taxied our airboat alongside an ugly-looking work 
boat which the men had left anchored the day be- 
fore in the flooded sawgrass marsh of the No. 2 Area, 
a half dozen miles east of the Andytown entrance. 


“If the water level should drop too low the 


vegetation soon grows and becomes too thick,” the 
biologist went on. “Again, if the water is maintained 
too high there are no shallows for small fry to spawn 
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BENEFIT 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


and be protected from the mature fish. The ideal is 
one where there are both grassy shallows and open 
water areas.” 


In the Andytown area (the southern end of the 
No. 2 water pool) this would mean keeping the level 
at least 10 feet above mean sea level. Even with such 
a water table existing there we found practically no 
water at the next gauge northward from this point, 
a distance of about five miles into the No. 2 Area. 
Here there was but a couple inches. And the men 
told ruefully how they’d recently been obliged to 
get overboard into the oozy mud there to push free 
their stuck airboat — moving it sufficiently to get 
underway again. 


This lack of vital fresh water in this potentially 
tremendous bass fishing site has caused the wanton 
waste of uncounted tens of thousands of choice bass, 
bream and other important gamefish in the past. 
Great flocks of carrion birds have been pictured by 


Water snakes are caught in 
the gill nets along with fish. 
These green water snakes are 
not poisonous, as are the oc- 
casional moccasins encount- 
ered, but are of a mean na- 
ture and will bite. Shown in 
the net here are a catfish, 
chubsucker, and two of the 
green water snakes, each 
over five feet in length. 


Photos by the Author 
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the writer devouring the exposed fish bodies, and 
the stench of the rotting carcasses has soured the 
otherwise sweet Everglades air — causing an esti- 
mated annual sportsman’s dollar loss of some $40 
million each year to the economy of this South Florida 
area! 


The two fish biologists began their studies in this 
No. 2 Area last July and since then typical work 
days for the pair have gone something like this: after 
breakfast in their large combination traveling field 
laboratory and living trailer (which is parked be- 
hind a gasoline station at the tiny Andytown cross- 
roads settlement) the men shove off from one of the 
four nearby launching ramps recently built by the 
State for sportsmen in this southwest corner of the 
No. 2 Area where U. S. Hwy 27 and State Road 84 
intersect. 


Special one-acre observation sites have been as- 
signed them through the area and they make for the 
nearest of these to see what fish species may have 
become caught during the preceding 24 hours. (Nets 
are usually left out for one-day periods only.) 


Before the net is lifted the water level is recorded 
at the Andytown (3222) gauge and critical chemical 
tests are made at the net site. These include measur- 
ing the “Ph” factor, to learn whether the water is on 
the acid or the alkaline side. In such the same man- 
ner as your stomach can show signs of distress from 
an over-acid condition, so does the fish population 
suffer should the acid-alkaline balance be upset too 
far in either direction. 


Following this the amounts of dissolved oxygen 
and carbon dioxide in the water are checked. The 
latter is especially important since too much will kill 
fish, which depend upon oxygen taken from the water 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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via their gills. The harmful CO, may prove to be the 
result of excessive amounts of rotting vegetation, or 
it may be contributed by bottom mud and other 
sources, including living organisms. 

Air and water temperatures are measured and 
recorded, along with general weather conditions. Then 
the test tubes, charts and other scientific parapher- 
nalia are carefully returned to their portable wooden 
storage case and the men make ready to raise the 
first net. 

Tin wash tubs of various sizes have been placed 
along the floorboards on either side of a central 
wooden trough that runs down the middle of the 
squat workboat, which has no motor of its own. The 
trough is used to store the nets when they are hauled 
aboard. The fish will be dumped into the various 
tubs. 

The net is a special type, with mesh sizes that 
vary from large to small. This insures a good cross- 
sectional sampling of the various sizes of fish swim- 
ming in the test area. 

A one-pound bass is the first victim to come in 
across the work-scarred gunwale. The fish is followed 
by a small chub sucker, then two medium-sized cat- 
fish. Each specimen makes a series of frustrated 
splashes as it is dropped into its respective tub for 
closer inspection later. 

A commotion in the net a dozen feet from the boat 
draws your attention. It proves to be a 5-foot long 
green water snake. The reptile struggles violently 
to escape, but only entangles itself deeper into the 
meshes. Its head is caught fast in one of the open- 
ings, just like the fish are caught. 

Domer Wilson snorts at the sight. ‘“Lookit what 
the critter’s doin’ to our net,” he mutters. Several 
of the small meshes have already been ripped away. 

While Domer holds the net stretched taut his com- 
panion grasps the big snake expertly behind its gap- 
ing head. A quick slice with a sharp pocketknife and 
the head is severed from the body and both thrown 
overboard. “It’s much easier to get the jaws free that 
way,” George explains. 

“Once we pulled up a net with 28 of those water 
snakes hanging from it,” Domer recalls with a sigh. 
“They’re not poisonous but they’re sure mean; they’ll 
bite you quick if you let ’em.” 

“We even catch us a water turkey or pied-billed 
grebe now and then,” George added. “We always 
let them go.” | 

The men told me that ’gators were no problem to 
the nets here, although in other areas they’d had the 
saurians really tear the seines up after becoming en- 
tangled in them. 

It was a warm, beautiful clear day here in the 
depths of the Everglades. White cloud ships sailed 
serenely across the blue sky ocean overhead as more 
bass and other species continued to slide aboard 
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When using rotenone, the airboat is rigged behind the work boat 
like this. Small gasoline engine driven compressor provides power 
for the spraying operation. 


across the gunwale to be carefully dropped into their 
respective wash tubs. Bigmouths generally ran small, 
under two pounds, although my companions said they 
did encounter specimens of 7 and 8 pounds on oc- 
easion. Mudfish, on the other hand, ran consistently 
large. 

As the fish management men worked there came 
the distant, melancholy cries of limpkin. “Very likely 
they’re feeding on snals — plenty of such food out 
here,” Horel observed, noting my attention to the 
wild, lonesome sound. “Quite a few of the Ever- 
glades birds are nesting now. If we have time later 
we'll show you the nesting platforms of the great 
blue heron. They build them in the upper branches 
of the melaleuca trees on the scattered tree islands 
out here. The water turkeys are nesting, too. They 
likewise nest above ground, usually in willows.” 

When the last of the long net was in and stored 
in its wooden trough the men proceeded to measure 
the length and weight of each specimen, regardless of 
its size or species. Horel carefully recorded this data 
in a ledger as Wilson called it out to him. Before the 
fish were returned to the water each was given an 
identifying snip of one of its fins (depending upon 
the type of fish involved) so the men would recognize 
it, were it caught again later. A small manicurist’s 
scissors was used for this purpose and the biologists 
assured me the operation would not impair the 
struggling victim’s swimming ability. In fact, the 
snipped fin membrane would soon grow out again, 
in slightly different color. 

When rotenone is used, on the other hand, all 
specimens taken are dead beforehand. 
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Watching these two weather-burnt men at work it 
was obvious they enjoyed their job, tedious though 
it might seem to the unaccustomed observer. George 
Horel confirmed this. 

“Each day offers something different — you never 
really know beforehand what to expect,” he said. 
“One day we might net a lot of fish, the next day 
only a few. 

“We humans still haven’t learned fully why the 
fishes move. Sure, we know that they move onto the 
spawning beds, and so on. But we do not know, for 
instance, what makes them suddenly decide to leave 
the marsh and enter the canals; whether this is the 
result of temperature conditions, or what. 

“There does seem to be a definite rhythm to such 
fish movements, but we don’t yet know what are the 
motivations.” 

This, it developed, tied in directly with what the 
two biologists considered to be the greatest problem 
associated with their work here. “It’s not the snakes, 
nor the heavy aquatic growths that interfere with the 
proper placement and raising of the nets, nor the 
winds which sweep over these open reaches to hinder 
effective use of the rotenone poison . . . instead, it is 
the problem of convincing sportsmen and the public 
at large that you are not wasting time on a job like 
this,” George Horel observed quietly. “You simply 
can’t launch into such a challenging project and come 
up with the whole answer in a single year — or even 
two. It calls for time and patience. The public seldom 
understands this, hence brings pressure to bear and 
the work time is shortened accordingly; rushed 
through, as it were, on a hopeful basis. This jeopar- 
dizes the whole project.” 

Horel feels a minimum of three years is necessary 
to research such a job and come up with effective 
recommendations. 

As we retraced our way out through the flooded 


The technicians use a large trailer as a laboratory, and for sleeping 
purposes. The tabulator machine is being operated by Domer Wilson 
while George Horel makes microscope inspections. 
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marsh, this time pushing before our airboat the 
motorless workboat, Horel (who has been with the 
Commission for 10 years) told how he and Domer 
try to get away from their lonely work station when- 
ever possible on week ends. Wilson, with four years 
of Commission experience behind him, lives in Okee- 
chobee with his wife and two children. Horel is un- 
married. 

Both men reiterated the vital need for maintaining 
the critical water levels necessary for the future of 


this big sawgrass swamp if sportsmen and the families 


of South Florida are to enjoy the superlative fishing 
and outdoor recreations it could well provide them 
in years to come. 

“Time and again we've suddenly encountered 
areas in here where the water dropped away en- 
tirely — and once you get started into such a ‘dry’ 
there’s no turning back with an airboat,” Domer said. 
“These 65-horsepower Continental engines we use 
will push you for several hundred feet before letting 
the boat stop — but when you do stop you’re stuck 
good.” 

The two told laughingly of a fellow Commission 
member who’d gotten caught thus on dry ground. 
“He tried running alongside the boat as he pushed 
it, working the gas pedal with one hand to help things 
along as he did this, when somehow the boat spun 
about and ran him down—ran right up onto his chest. 

“There he was, flat on his back in oozy black mud, 
with the prop turning over and trying to push the 
bow up farther against his Adam’s apple—and no one 
to help get it off.” 

The hapless airboatman finally managed to wrig- 
gle free. But when he returned to the landing he was 
indeed a sorry-looking specimen of humanity. His 
buddies kidded him unmercifully. 

Many times those less skilled in the ways of the 
big tropic swamp suffer more serious consequences. 
Sportsmen, bird-watchers and others frequently be- 
come lost. Or they experience motor failure. And 
then they must face the long, oftentimes frightening 
night with its sounds and bugs and animals and rep- 
tiles. (Poisonous water moccasins abound here.) 

For all who would venture into the Everglades, 
George Horel and Domer Wilson have these brief but 
important words of advice: Be sure to take along 
matches, mosquito repellent and a lantern or flash- 
light. A canvas tarp can prove a real blessing to cover 
you and provide protection from both weather and 
insects. To use it simply spread it out and roll your- 
self up inside it. 

Finally, do’ not make a: beeline for the nearest 
tree island or head and sit on this higher ground— 
hidden from sight—while search planes fly by over- 
head and airboats pass on the horizon, as one lost 
sportsman was recently guilty of doing. Instead, re- 
main in the open—preferably with your boat or 
vehicle, since it can be more easily spotted than can 
a man afoot—or one hidden beneath shrubbery. @ 
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Possessing a low intelligence rating, 
this cow-like critter doesn’t 
seem to belong anywhere 
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RISTOTLE ONCE WROTE, “‘It is like- 

ly for some things to happen 

contrary to likelihood.” Undoubted- 

ly, Plato’s prize pupil was question- 

ing nature’s reason for creating the 

most fantastic of all mammals—the 
manatee. 

Writers of natural history state 
that manatees (Trichechus Latiros- 
tris) are always mild, meek and de- 
fenseless. After a near-tragic ex- 
perience at Blue Springs, Florida, 
I am convinced that this commonly 
accepted belief is not authentic—at 
least not always! This herbivorous, 
aquatic animal reaches twelve feet 
in length and weighs up to two 
thousand pounds. It is capable, if 
harassed or frightened, of smashing 
a fishing boat to bits with one play- 
ful slap of its mighty tail. 

My fishing partner, Ty David and 
I both knew that manatees wintered 
at the springs. Even though we had 
fished out of this camp many times, 
we had never seen one of them at 
point-blank range. Since a photo 
of the manatee in its natural habitat 
is a rarity, we decided we would 
also try to get some shots of these 
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strange, near-extinct descendants of 
land animals of centuries ago. 

I'll admit this king-size, water- 
dwelling creature is much too mon- 
strous to tackle with a spinning out- 
fit. (Uncle Sam’s two thousand dol- 
lar fine discourages molesting them, 
too.) Ty and I agreed we'd leave our 
fishing tackle at home and attempt 
to learn more about them from close 
observation. 

He stopped at my house on Sat- 
urday of the week-end we’d planned 
the trip. I was checking my camera, 
filters and flash. After getting com- 
fortable, as possible, in one of the 
big cypress outdoor chairs, he light- 
ed a cigarette, pointed to the table, 
and said, “With all that equipment, 
you should get at least one good pic- 
ture.” 

I looked up at him, and remem- 
bering that a good picture of a man- 
atee is almost a collector’s item, 
shook my head and said, “I wouldn’t 
bet on that. Frankly, I’ve never seen 
one, have you?” 

He admitted that he had not, and 
after tilting the glass of cold bev- 
erage to his lips, he replaced it on 
the wide arm of the chair and con- 
tinued, “I’ve been reading up on 
manatees, and would you believe it, 
these ponderous, misplaced mam- 
mals have no pelvis and no clavicle. 
Its six cervical vertebrae are also not 
fused as are those of most mammals. 
Its stomach is multi-chambered and 
its lungs are not lobulated.” 

He paused, recovered his breath, 


and, confident with his newly ac- _ 


AMAZING 
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Blue Springs Run 


By CARL S. LEDBETTER 


quired knowledge, said, “It has a 
fishlike, depressed, fusiformed body 
with pectoral limbs (flippers), and 
a rhomboidal, horizontal, almost cir- 
cular tail. Its skeleton is strong and 
massive, which enables it to sub- 
merge quickly. The head of the 
manatee is about the size of that of 
a boxer dog, and its brain is small, 
which obviously is one of the reasons 
for its near extinction. The snout 
is not greatly elongated, and the nos- 
trils open by a pair of valvular aper- 
tures on its upper surface as do 
those of the hippopotamus.” 

After recovering from this unex- 
pected barrage of zoological knowl- 
edge, I asked him in a slightly sar- 
castic manner, if he had learned any 
more about the manatee. He said 
that he had, but would have to save 
the rest for later. We agreed on the 
time for next day’s trip and he drove 
away. 

The next morning I picked up Ty 
at his house and we drove eight 
miles south on U. S. 17, and turned 
off at Orange City to Blue Springs. 
The weather was clear and cold. Al- 
though the springs (boil) is only a 
few hundred yards from the St. 
Johns River, the quarter-mile run 
is separated from it by a narrow, 
palm and oak covered peninsula. 
Huge, century old, moss covered oak 
trees, that no doubt once sheltered 
the Seminole Indians, line the banks 
of the run. Gnarled_thirty-foot 
branches jut far out over the beau- 
tiful, clear, swift-running, turquoise 
water. We talked to Gordon Pier- 
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son, the owner of Blue Springs, 
about the manatees, and he gave us 
all the information he had on them. 
He also offered us the use of one of 
his row boats. 

We transferred our gear from the 
car to the boat, untied our shoe 
laces, and pushed off into the run. 
The favorite spot for the manatees, 
Pierson had told us, was in the area 
about fifty yards short of the place 
at which the transparent spring wa- 
ter merged with that of the murky 
river water. 

After rowing across the run, we 
tied up to a palm log that had fallen 
from the bank of the peninsula. Ty 
told me that the remaining four 
species of manatees are found along 
the coasts of the United States, 
South America, and the west coast 
of Africa, and that they live in the 
larger rivers, bays and estuaries. He 
also said they never venture out into 
the open sea because they are de- 
fenseless against attacks from sharks 
and killer whales. 

While it is an accepted fact that 
manatees live in the St. Johns River 
in Florida, it remains a mystery why 
some of them spend their winters in 
Blue Springs near Orange City. The 
temperature of the water has always 
governed their yearly arrival. How- 
ever, the winter of 1958-59, which 
was very mild, even for Florida, 
four adult manatees and two calves 


This is the winter quarters for that strange 
mammal—the Manatee. 
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upset this timetable and arrived at 
the springs early in October. They 
mysteriously disappeared around 
the middle of February, and return- 
ed when the weather turned cool the 
first week in March. 

It is also known that manatees 
move from the St. Johns into the 
warmer water of the springs in the 
colder months. It is believed by some 
of the natives that they migrate to 
this fresher water in order to rid 
themselves of barnacles that are ac- 
quired in the lower part of the St. 
Johns near its Atlantic outlet. Oth- 
ers think that Manatees are attract- 
ed to this location by certain, highly 
desirable plants or lichen that grow 
along the banks and on sunken logs. 

Prior to the advent of their annual 
migrations to Blue Springs, little 
was known of the domestic life of 
the manatee. Now it is established 
that they are monogomists. It is also 
known that they move into the 
springs to give birth to their young 
which have a gestation period of 12 
months. Short seal-like fur clothes 
the foetus, indicating descent from 
furry ancestors. 

Ty suddenly stood up, pointed to- 
ward the river, and in an excited 
voice blurted out, “Here they come!” 

I searched the water at the spot 
to which he was pointing, and 
wraith-like, two greyish blobs were 
moving toward us. We remained 


Mama Manatee comes up for air—Baby goes 
under for a quick snack. 








motionless, hoping they would swim 
close to the boat. As they approach- 
ed, only about two feet beneath the 
surface, we could see that it was a 
seven or eight foot manatee with a 
small calf swimming closely along- 
side. They came up to within ten 
feet of us, and seeing the boat, veer- 
ed to the starboard and swam farther 
out into the run. 

Out in front of us, a continuous 
queue of outboards turned from the 
St. Johns into the run. Each boat 
reduced speed through the marked 
entrance, quarter-throttled past the 
dark river water, and idled into the 
deep clear water from the springs. 

Once in the transparent water, all 
necks craned over the sides of the 
boats. All eyes eagerly probed the 
crystal depths. Every few moments 
one of the curious visitors pointed 
down and shouted, “There’s one!” 
When the others had focused their 
eyes through the shimmering water, 
the elusive manatee had glided into 
the shadows and disappeared. 

We waited impatiently for some of 
the other manatees to show up. How- 
ever, the run was now filled with 
pleasure craft of every description 
and we knew it would be useless to 
wait around any longer that day. 

Our third trip to the springs turn- 
ed out to be more successful, but 
almost disastrous. We moved out 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
into the run and began searching 
the water for the almost shapeless 
forms that move from the springs 
into the river for the sixty to one 
hundred pounds of vegetation that 
each consumes daily. 

After rowing around for almost 
an hour we saw several shadowy ob- 
jects moving in, a brownish boil 
marking the wake of each. We fol- 
lowed, and finally caught up with 
them in an area between two boat 
houses. They were leisurely swim- 
ming around and surfacing for air 
every ten or twelve minutes. (In an 
emergency they can remain sub- 
merged for a period of thirty min- 
utes.) We noticed that the closer 
we approached, the louder they blew 
when coming up for air. Unfortu- 
nately, we did not get the ominous 
significance at the time. 

Each of the three-foot 150-pound 
calves always swam by the side of 
one of the larger manatees. Both 
mama and papa manatee are very 
solicitous for their young, and never 
allow them to get very far away. 
The female manatee holds the baby 
with her two flippers much like a 
human mother, and nurses it at pec- 
toral udders. 

One of the large manatees swam 
between our boat and the wooden 
boat house. It came so close I could 





easily have reached into the water 
and scraped off the barnacles from 
its back. The immenseness and close- 
ness of this creature stunned us so, 
that we sat there in a semi-trance. 

We were in a twelve-foot fishing 
boat, and it was fully as long. Its 
skin was dark grey, almost devoid 
of hair and wrinkled like that of an 
elephant. We estimated that it was 
about eight feet in circumference 
and the powerful, paddle-like tail 
about three feet in diameter. 

As it swam by, I could see the 
bristly, tumid lips that resembled 
those of a cow. The upper one is 
split and these two parts act like 
a pair of forceps when this vege- 
tarian feeds. This fortunate hetero- 
dent has six teeth on each side of 
the upper and lower jaws. When a 
tooth falls out, the entire line pushes 
forward and a new flat-crowned one 
comes in place at the rear of the jaw. 
It has no visible ears, and no ap- 
parent neck. As it swam by, its 
small, almost circular eyes stared 
at us disdainfully. It seemed to real- 
ize that if it so desired, one blow 
with that mighty tail could crush 
our boat to splinters. 

After it had disappeared we were 
speechless for a long sixty seconds. 
Ty looked around at me, mopped the 
perspiration from his forehead, and 
said, “Let’s get out of here. Even 


Swimming a few inches under the surface, a ton adult and an oversize baby present an eerie 
spectacle as they come into Blue Springs Run. 
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though the things are supposed to 
be harmless, they are much too big 
to take any chances. And also there 
is twenty feet of cold water beneath 
Wisc. 

I assured him they wouldn’t both- 
er us and persuaded him to row 
closer to the other manatees so I 
could get some pictures. We moved 
up to within ten feet of them. One 
of the calves swam over to the boat, 
went under and out the other side. 
The adult manatees were getting 
more and more restless. The blow- 
ing noise they made when surfacing 
for air was now much louder and 
more menacing. 

Suddenly, one of them whipped its 
massive tail up in the air and smack- 
ed the surface a scant oar’s length 
from our boat! The cold spring wa- 
ter stung our faces and soaked our 
clothing. 

Pierson ran down from his office 
and wanted to know what caused 
the load noise. He said he thought 
we'd had an accident. We told him 
that one of his meek manatees had 
lashed out at us, but fortunately had 
missed. I now agreed with Ty that 
it was time to go. 

After docking the boat we got in 
the car and just sat there for a few 
moments. We were in accord that 
the private life of Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
atee should be respected. 

After hours in the library and days 
of close observation at the springs, 
our opinion is that this strange crea- 
ture has no logical reason for being. 
Huge as it is, its only weapons of 
defense are three nail-like claws on 
each flipper. Ty said that centuries 


_ago the manatee changed from a sea 


dweller to a land animal, and then 
had reverted to the sea again. “They 
just do not seem to belong any- 
where,” he said. 

It is highly probable that this tim- 
orous mammal with its extremely 
low I1.Q., will in the not too distant 
future be only a name in the zoo- 
logical books. 

Our advice to you thousands of 
curious visitors to the manatees’ win- 
ter quarters at Blue Springs is: be 
sure to see them while you can— 
but from dry land, and from a dis- 
tance! @ 
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HEARTWORM and HEARTACHE 


Medical science coupled with determination 


means a new chance for our dogs 


HIS ARTICLE IS INTENDED to take all the doubts out 
T of the heartworm problem and present the plain, 
unvarnished facts of the case. It will, also, offer new 
hope to dog owners by describing an experimental 
method now being used by our leading veterinarians 
to prevent dogs from getting heartworms. 

I will offer no magic formula for eliminating heart- 
worms, but I can promise to take the heartache out of 
this most maddening and frustrating of dog diseases. In 
the past 12 years, I have lost two fine dogs to hear- 
worms. The first was a German shepherd, who began 
failing when he was 5 years old. A trip to the vet’s 
showed heartworms, and the first of the heart- 
worm treatments killed both worms and dog. This 
soured me on heartworm treatment in general, and 
this is an experience and thought shared by many. 

My next dog was a beautiful collie, who, also, devel- 
oped heartworms at age 2. With our first heartworm 
experience still fresh in our minds, we determined not 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


to treat her at all. This dog died just before her sixth 
birthday. The heartworms had so sapped her strength, 
we mercifully had her “put to sleep.” 

My wife and I, like most people, develop a strong 
bond of affection for our dogs. Our pets are members 
of our family in every respect. To see our dogs suc- 
cumb to these horrible parasites was so nerve-racking 
and emotionally shocking, we were tempted to do as 
so many have done before us and never again put our 
hearts on our sleeves. 

I have been so interested in heartworms that I re- 
solved to write a magazine piece about them eight 
years ago. The editors were enthusiastic about the 
project, but I never wrote the article, because I could 
not, at that time, learn anything about heartworms that 
could lead to a logical conclusion or offer any hope to 
dog owners. 

As a matter of fact, eight years ago, I traveled all 
over the State of Florida, interviewing veterinarians 
and getting almost as many theories about heartworms 
as interviews. I found some vets who flatly denied the 
heartworms’ role as a killer, while others viewed their 
presence as certain death. Some advocated treatment 
enthusiastically, while others just as definitely did not. 
After six months of seeking something to write about, 
I was more confused about heartworms than at the 
beginning. I regretfully put the subject to one side 
but always kept it in the back of my mind. 

My research about heartworms has nailed down 
some facts about this terrible disease. Most of these 
facts are still vaguely or uncertainly known to dog 
owners. I’ll not try to dip into the technical language 
of the medical world in this layman’s analysis. In my 
own words, I’ll describe the worms, how they act, what 
symptoms they develop in the dog, and how they kill. 

“T’ll describe the various treatments now being used, 
and I’ll spend a good deal of time describing the new, 
experimental treatment our Florida veterinarians are 
developing that really works. This treatment can now 
guarantee your dog a full life uncomplicated by worms 
in his heart. 

To begin, heartworms are just that. They are true 
parasites, living in their dog host. The adult worms 
are pure white and approximately the thickness of the 
lead in a pencil. The female worm is about 13 inches 


(Continued on Next Page) 


If your dog loses its healthy eagerness, de- 

velops a cough, fails to be interested in its 

food, chances are that heartworm and heart- 
ache have taken over. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 

long, and the male averages 9. They 
are tapered at each end. Usually, 
these worms live in the heart of the 
dog. There they congregate, causing 
the heart to swell, labor, and mal- 
function. 

Heartworms are attracted only to 
dogs. There have been rare cases 
where cats, foxes, and other animals 
have been infected, but for all prac- 
tical purposes, they must have a ca- 
nine host.. This is a most fortunate 
condition for humans, as you will 
soon see. 

Dogs get heartworms through the 
bite of a mosquito. They get them 
in no other way. The worms in an in- 
fected dog are constantly loading the 
dog’s blood with heartworm larvae. 
These larvae are microscopic and 
are transferred to the body of a mos- 
quito when the dog is bitten. In the 
mosquito’s body, the heartworm lar- 
vae turn from a noninfectious to an 
infectious state. If this mosquito now 
bites another dog, injecting some of 
the infectious heartworm larvae in 
the process, that dog will develop 
heartworm. 

If heartworm larvae could com- 
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These are heartworms. 

Each of these masses 

of worms was removed 

by surgery from a dog's 

heart. Dr. Kuhn reports 

both patients recovered 
nicely. 
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Dr. Bob Knowles of 


Miami, reports 100% 
success during’ six 
years of heartworm 


preventive experience. 







plete a full cycle of development 
from larvae to adult in the original 
host, no infected dog could possibly 
live more than a year or two. This 
full cycle development cannot take 
place without the larvae first being 
made infectious by the mosquito. 
Thus, it is theoretically possible for 
a dog to be lightly infected and, if 
never again bitten by a mosquito, 
live a long life, even though showing 
heartworm larvae in the _ blood 
stream from an early age. 

In fact, as the worms most cer- 
tainly have a shorter life span than 
the dog, an animal lightly infected 
at an early age could outlive the 
parasites and die at an old age with 
a clean blood stream. This is theory, 
however, and not likely to occur in 
fact. 

To avoid heartworm, you merely 


need to keep your dog from being 
bitten by mosquitoes. This is a big 
chore in most places and certainly in 
Florida. Obviously, if you live in a 
neighborhood where neglected, un- 
cared-for dogs, infected with heart- 
worm abound, the chances of a load- 
ed mosquito biting your dog is very 
great. Again, in theory, if all dogs 
throughout one generation could be 
protected, heartworm would come 
to a dead end. 

Heartworms kill dogs all over the 
world. It was once thought they 
were a problem peculiar to the south. 
This is not so. If a visitor brings a 
dog to the south where he develops 
heartworm, the mosquitoes back in 
Wisconsin or New Jersey will begin 
infecting the dogs of those _ states 
when that dog returns. Of course, 
the same thing is true of Yankee dogs 
who bring heartworm down south. 

So much for the worm itself. This 
same worm in slightly different form 
causes the dread elephantiasis of the 
South Seas. In this case, the worms 
attack the lymph glands of the hu- 
mans rather than the blood vessels, 
as in dogs. In either case, it is a 
particularly revolting process. 

It would be difficult to say how 
many adult worms are necessary to 
kill a dog. Dr. Robert Knowles of 
Miami, Past President of the Florida 
Veterinarians Association, is a lead- 
ing authority and one of the earliest 
experimenters on heartworm. Dr. 
Knowles has taken as many as 312 
worms from a dog’s heart. A large 
dog could probably play host to more 
worms than a small one. Three hun- 
dred heartworms make a tangled 
mass about the size of a golf ball. 
The average dog’s heart is the size 
of an orange, and its complicated 
mechanics must work smoothly and 
efficiently to maintain life. It’s eas- 
ily seen that the worms complicate 
the process. 

A dog with heartworms begins to 
show listlessness. He has shortness 
of breath and gets the heaves. He 
develops a harsh, racking cough, and 
often his breath takes on a disagree- 
able odor. These unfortunate dogs 
shun exercise, they lose their appe- 
tites, and their coats get dull and 
dry, Sometimes in the later stages, 
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the dog swells, goes into convulsions 
or coma. Death is not far away when 
these extreme symptoms appear. 

It’s easy to determine if your dog 
has heartworms. Just take him to 
your veterinarian for a blood test. 
The vet will take a blood sample to 
view on a slide under a microscope. 
If heartworm larvae are present in 
the blood, they can clearly be seen. 
In fact, most vets will invite you to 
see them for yourself. 

First let’s take up the proper pro- 
cedure for the dog owner confront- 
ed with the unwelcome fact that his 
dog has heartworms. One thing is 
for sure. The worms won’t go away 
by ignoring them. If you care for 
your dog, now is the time to take 
action. 

An infected dog’s age has a lot to 
do with what kind of treatment is 
possible for him. If you have been 
having your dog tested for heart- 
worms regularly, as you should, your 
vet can determine within a few 
months the time the infection has 
run. It takes a heartworm from two 
to eight months to grow from an in- 
fectious larva to an adult worm; thus 
if your dog is being checked every 
four months, a show of larvae in the 
blood stream would indicate an in- 
fection of recent and minor nature. 
Under such conditions, the usual 
treatment of heartworm injections 
would probably cure your dog with 
little or no discomfort. 

The really big problem is the old- 
er dog with no previous heartworm 
checks. When this dog comes up 
with the dread symptoms, who can 
tell how long the infection has run? 
If the dog is badly infected, the 
treatment could easily kill him. 

Here, again, it’s important to un- 
derstand that it is not the heartworm 
drug that kills the dog. In most 
cases, the heartworm dosage injected 
into the blood stream of the dog 
would cause no serious problem. It’s 
the dead heartworms that complicate 
the treatment. Alive, the worms 
cling to a pocket in the heart, caus- 
ing that miraculous organ to work 
overtime performing its function. 
Eventually, these worms will cause 
a slow but certain death. Quickly 
killed by the heartworm treatment, 
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Dr. Kuhn is one of Florida’s pioneer heart- 
worm preventive specialists, and recommends 
this treatment highly. 


they float in a mass through the 
blood stream to cause possible com- 
plete stoppage of the blood and al- 
most instantaneous death. 

The delicate trick in treating bad- 
ly infected dogs is to kill the worms 
so slowly the dog has a chance to 
work off the effects of the dead 
worms over a prolonged period. This 
is not always possible. Most veter- 
inarian authorities believe that sur- 
gical removal of the worms in bad- 
ly infected cases is much more likely 
to be successful. In surgery, the 
worms are removed by instruments 
from the heart, while the blood is 
being artificially circulated through 
the dog while the operation is in 
progress. This surgical removal gives 
the dog a much better chance for 
survival. } 

Dr. Robert Kuhn, veterinarian of 
Stuart, Florida, who pioneered in 
this type of surgery at its beginnings 
back in 1952, has had consistent suc- 
cess with this operation. Dr. Bob 
Knowles of Miami and his brother, 
Dr. Jack Knowles, report having 
about 65% success with heartworm 
surgery on dogs that would have had 
no chance at all with drug treat- 
ments. Unfortunately, there are only 





about five veterinarians in Florida 
qualified to perform this heart op- 
eration. Many do not have the 
equipment necessary. 


In fact, there are only 15 to 20 
veterinarians with this experience in 
the whole country. If you are in- 
terested in the subject of surgical 
removal of heartworms, your own 
veterinarian can get you additional 
information about where these op- 
erations can be performed. 


The best protection you can pos- 
sibly have against your dog devel- 
oping heartworm is regular check- 
ups and treatments. This is the sys- 
tem now being used by many Flor- 
ida veterinarians and by Doctor’s 
Knowles of Miami and Dr. Kuhn in 
Stuart in particular. My own col- 
lie, now 2 years old, is free of heart- 
worms. Since she was 4 months old, 
I have taken her to Dr. Kuhn every 
four months for a series of two shots. 
These cause my collie no discom- 
fort and produce no distasteful after- 
effects. 


These regular, preventive shots are 
not vaccine. They do not immunize 
the dog, although these experiments 
are leading in that direction. At the 
present, these regular shots are de- 
signed to kill any heartworm larvae 
the dog might have acquired since 
the last treatment. The shots are the 
same as would be used in the regular 
treatment for heartworm. They are 
just not so massive and are fewer 
in number. 

In three years of using this system 
on many dogs from a truly bad 
heartworm area, Dr. Kuhn has never 
had a treated dog show up with 
heartworms. In fact, Dr. Kuhn feels 
his “light dose” regular treatment 
theory may now have been suffi- 
ciently proven to warrant withhold- 
ing this light treatment unless the 4- 
month check actually shows heart- 
worm larvae present in the blood 
stream. For myself, I have such a 
dread of this disease, I'll go along 
with the regular treatment, even 
though this is a little more expense 
and trouble. 

Dr. Bob Knowles of the Knowles 
Animal Hospital down in Miami has 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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of any new diseases. 


FLORIDA'S 


RESEARCH 
DEER HERD 


APPHIRE’S BIG ROUND EYES were apprehensive as she 
was eased into the squeeze box for her weekly 
shots and blood test. This was nothing new to her but 
those needles still caused her some degree of concern. 
As she entered the box, her handlers quickly ap- 
plied the neck and body stabilizers to render her mo- 
tionless. Dr. W. R. Pritchard opened the rear hatch 
and injected a shot of tranquilizer into her rump to 
keep her as calm as possible. Then he moved to the 
front of the box and took a blood sample from her 
neck. The whole operation was over in a matter of 
seconds and Sapphire was released to return to her 
pen with the other deer in Dr. Pritchard’s research 
herd. She shook herself and trotted ahead of her 
keeper like a family dog might. 

Dr. Pritchard, head of the Department of Veteri- 
nary Science at the University of Florida, has been 
conducting a study of deer with the cooperation of 
the Department of Internal Medicine, the Department 
of Animal Husbandry, the Division of Wildlife Man- 
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With the most modern testing equipment available, Dr. Pritchard checks 
blood samples from the deer herd, constantly on the alert for development 
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through 
Wildlife Management 
dedicated to the 
conservation 
and restoration 


of Florida’s deer 
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agement, the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, the U. S. Public Health Service, and the Eglin 
AFB Wildlife Board. 

Diseases of domestic animals have been under study 
for many years. Three years ago, Dr. Pritchard re- 
quested the assistance of Matt Whisenhunt, wildlife 
biologist for the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, in collecting blood samples from the deer 
herd at Eglin Field. Dr. Pritchard traveled to Eglin 
Field where he and Whisenhunt obtained blood sam- 
ples from trapped deer. 

Dr. Pritchard returned with these samples to his 
laboratory and in the first tests found that Eglin deer 
were unusually free of disease. However, traces of 
an abnormal blood condition in a few of the samples 
was discovered. This prompted him to alert the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission of his findings so 
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Wildlife biologist 
for this operation. The front section (left) can be removed when it 
is time to take the blood sample. 


Nervous, but unharmed, the deer is carefully held 
while Dr. Pritchard removes blood sample from the 


deer’s neck. 


that samples could be collected throughout the entire 
state to determine statewide distribution of the abnor- 
mal blood condition. 

The next season, random samples were collected 
from hunter-killed deer during the annual hunts. More 
abnormal blood cells were discovered in the specimens 
and researchers felt that a complete deer disease study 
should be undertaken. 

Dr. Pritchard prepared a work program for the 
project and it was approved. He already had the lab- 
oratory and testing equipment but he would need live 
deer. The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 

(Continued on Page 49) : 
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Preparation of blood samples for testing is 
performed by Mrs. Dore Simmons, laboratory 
technician. 


The “squeeze box” which is used to hold 
the deer while blood samples are _ taken. 
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Round-Tailed Muskrat 
Drawing By 
Wallace Hughes 





ETWEEN THE DEEPER BASS and 
bream haunted waters of many 
a Florida pond and lake and the 
more or less firm ground of “the hill” 
lies an intermediate zone. This strip 
may be measured in feet or yards or 
some times may even completely 
cover what was once a body of liv- 
ing water. At any rate it is in this 
ooze zone, the wavering quaking 
table of muck and growing plants 
where a unique and little known 
member of Florida’s fauna holds 
sway. 
Neofiber alleni the scientists have 





Lake Iamonia in Leon County is typical of the boggy 
heavily vegetated waters where the 
rounditail finds living conditions ideal. Except for a 
portion of southeastern Georgia, the ‘water rat’ is 


margined, 


strictly a Florida animal. 
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tabbed the creature. To most of us 
however, if we know of the animal 
at all, he is usually round-tailed 
muskrat or just plain and simple 
water rat. 

Actually Neofiber does appear 
very much like a scale model musk- 
rat. All except for the tail that is. 
Whereas the muskrat’s tail is some- 
what flattened in the vertical plane, 
the water rat’s is round. Tails of 
both are so sparsely haired that they 
may be considered naked. 

The water rat is no adverse to salt 
water and frequently in the salt 


Commonly called water rat 


he is a unique member 


of Florida’s fauna 


VEST 
POCKET — 





MUSKRAT 


By MORRIS H. SHAW 


marshes and coastal savannas siz- 
able colonies are to be found. They 
are adaptable animals and even the 
complete drying up of the home pond 
does not necessarily prove cata- 
strophic. They can live on dry 
ground and, especially in the ’glades 
country may do so by choice. The 
animals or their workings may here 
be encountered in gardens and about 
the cultivated fields. 

The water rat is an excellent swim- 
mer but it is seldom they will ven- 
ture far into open water by choice. 
Its body size is such that even a 


Typical roundtail “house” in the northern Florida 
} marsh. Such houses, measuring from less than a 
foot in diameter to as much as three feet across 
the base, often dot favorable sections of boggy lakes 
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and ponds, grouped in colonies. 
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Rhizomes, bulbs, and other underground parts of 
many aquatic plants are staples of the water rat 
diet. Here a roundtail has exposed a water bonnet 
root and left abundant signs of an after dark feast. 





small ’gator or a fair-sized bass 
could down one in a gulp. For the 
water rat, life at best is beset by a 
multitude of perils without courting 
additional ones. The screening jun- 
gle of aquatic vegetation offers at 
least some measure of protection for 
the animal so it is small wonder that 
here he stays most of the time. 


Water rats are colonial creatures 
by nature, similar in this respect to 
their comparatively gigantic cous- 
ins the muskrats. A colony is fea- 
tured by a maze of runways, aver- 
aging something like three inches in 
width, threading and twisting here 
and there among the vegetation. The 
trails frequently bob underground 
for a distance or beneath the mats 
of sphagnum and decaying vegeta- 
tion. 


The round-tails’ living quarters, in 
the typical ooze zone habitat, con- 
sists of a small scale muskrat-type 
house of heaped vegetation with a 
central nest chamber slightly above 
the water level. The house may be 
only a foot in diameter or, if it is an 
unusually large one, as much as a 
yard across at the base. Sometimes 
there is a conspicuous ground level 
entrance but there are always at 
least a couple of underground or un- 
derwater exits to provide safety 
against unwelcome intruders. At 
times, the rat may plug the entrance 
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tunnels with balls of muck scraped 
up from inside the house. The trails 
are not infrequently water filled 
trenches through which the animals 
trundle without apparent concern. 
In deeper .water they swim by pad- 
dling with their large hind feet and 
sculling with a side to side motion 
of the tail in typical muskrat fash- 
ion. 


Most of the creatures’ activities 
are carried out under the cover of 
darkness. For this reason, owls 
probably pick off many more of the 
animals than ever fall prey to hawks. 


A swimming water rat paddles with its large 
hind feet and sculls with its tail in the man- 


ner of its larger relative, the muskrat. 
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Snakes are numbered among the abundance of pred- 
ators that makes the water rat’s life a hazardous 
The roundtail sometimes blocks its house en- 
trance with mud and vegetation as a_ safety 


precaution. 


Snakes, coons, mink, otter, turtles, 
alligators, and weasels are numbered 
among the host of predators that 
hunt them down. There is little pro- 
tection offered by the flimsy grass 
stem houses should the rat be too 
slow in reaching one of the exit tun- 
nels in time. 


Feeding platforms, usually sites 
from which the vegetation has been 
cut or trampled down, are the round- 
tail’s dining table. To such spots the 
animal brings stems and seed pods 
of arrowhead, water bonnets, and 
flags, the seeds of arrow-arums, and 
such tidbits to feast on at leisure. 
They frequently dig in the muck of 
the marsh for the underground parts 
of many of the plants which com- 
prise their diet. Crayfish are also 
eaten. 


In the southern part of the state, 
there seems to be no particular 
breeding season and young may be 
found at any time of the year. In 
the north however, late winter and 
spring is apparently the time at 
which most of the young are brought 
forth. 


Because of their small size and the 
short thin guard hair, the pelt has 
very little or no value as a product 
of commerce. At any rate it is a uni- 
que and interesting member of our 
fauna is Florida’s vest pocket musk- 
rat. ©@ 
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Like sitting 
on the fifty-yard line, 


I watched the strange antics of my 








By MARGO HOSFORD 


WINDOW WONDERLAND 


ID YOU EVER SEE movement literally as fast as 
lightning? You can if you'll find yourself a covey 
of quail to watch. Always amazingly fast, they seem 
to double their speed when September rolls around. 
It is then that they go into what I have always 
thought of as their fall football practice. Broken field 
running is a fine art with them and any coach could 
pick up some new tactics by scouting them. That is if 
his eyes were keen enough to follow the action. 

First though he would have to find a spot for 
watching. 

Fortunately I have both the quail and the spot. A 
comfortable chair in the living room makes a perfect 
seat on the fifty yard line. 

One morning when a dozen or more birds were 
feeding quietly outside the window, two of them 
suddenly exploded into motion. Rushing at incredible 
speed in opposite directions, almost flying though not 
actually leaving the ground, they whirled and stopped, 
facing back the way they had come. And they had not 
moved two feet from the starting point. 

Another bird and another then another took up the 
game, some following the tactics of the first ones; 
some running zig-zag, some leaping high in the air. 
And each bird landed facing a different point of the 
compass. 

It was as unbelievably quick as dead leaves caught 
in a sudden small whirlwind and over in perhaps thirty 
seconds as suddenly as it began. They went back to 
feeding with the rest of the covey who had paid no 
attention at all to the goings-on. 

So you see you must be in the right spot at the 
right moment to see the show. 

In another part of the yard on another day when 
these maneuvers were in progress two half-grown 
cotton-tail rabbits mischievously dashed in from the 
sidelines and joined in the fun. For perhaps half a 
minute they imitated the rushes and turns, then fled 
back to the field as though pursued. 

I knew rabbits to be playful creatures but never 


before had I seen them crash a party. 


Even the larger darker-brown marsh rabbits who 
often come up from the lake side to graze near the 
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house are not above a bit of foolishness now and then. 
I happened on to three of them at play one day, having 
a fine game of tag and leapfrog. When they spied me 
they immediately stopped the game and turned their 
backs. Two of them began to graze while the third 
one busily washed its face. They seemed embarrassed 
at having been caught at such childish business. 

Until I came to Florida some years ago I had never 
heard of a swamp, or marsh rabbit. So I was somewhat 
surprised one day while fishing from a boat just off 
shore to come face to face with a rabbit swimming 
in the deep water just outside the grass line. He swam 
high in the water, his ears flat back on his shoulders. 

It was along a marshy strip of shore and when I 
heard the frenzied baying of a neighbor’s dog and saw 
it leap-frogging through the tall grass in the shallows 
I realized what had happened. The rabbit had given 
its pursuer the slip by taking to the lake where it 
seemed perfectly at home, while the frustrated dog 
still searched to pick up the lost trail. 

I have since learned that these rabbits frequently 
swim. Sometime as in this case it is to escape their 
enemies, sometime to cool off and now and then just 
for the fun of it. 

Few people I know like having rabbits around, 
claiming they eat their bulbs and vegetables. But I 
have seen them in my yard pass up savory young 
plants in favor of “stick-tights,” weeds that are abun- 
dant in the fields. Wild smilax which is plentiful, is a 
great favorite with them. Smilax is said to taste like 
asparagus, so perhaps they have a point there. 

I enjoy having them around. I like to see them 
sharing the birds’ grain and I was pleased this morning 
when a small fellow came to the open door, sat on his 
haunches and looked in at me. 

So many things happen here at Mocking Bird Hill. 

There was the case of the Fastidious Woodpecker. 
Not satisfied with the abundant bathing facilities fur- 
nished by the Management, this gentleman must have 
a private bath. 

It would seem that the three regular pedestal baths 
and two shallow containers on the ground should 
please the most discriminating bird. Not to mention the 
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extensive lake shore nearby. But no! This Red-bellied 
Woodpecker must be exclusive and so he found himself 
a tiny depression in the fork of a tree. There is always 
water in it, either from rainfall or from the sprinklers, 
but it could not hold as much as half a teacup. Some- 
how though he manages to take a thorough bath in it 
and come out dripping. 

There are other birds that prefer to bathe in small 
containers and that’s fine with me. I do wish though 
that the Jaybirds and Thrashers would not insist on 
using the quail’s little drinking dish. Either of them 
can empty it with one or two splashes. 

But with all the birds the shower’s the thing! As 
soon as the sprinklers are turned on and as long as 
they run every nearby bush is full of birds. Indeed 
some of them even sing in the shower. 

And any way they bathe: tub or shower or private 
bath—even dust bath or sun bath, it is great fun to 
watch them. 

Also it is fun, though the scientifically minded 
ornithologists frown on it, to “attribute human emo- 
tions and behavior” to birds. If, as they will tell you, 
a bird has no ability to think and everything it does 
is the result of instinct, how can some of the things 
they do be explained? 

As an example, is it instinct that has made beggars 
and free-loaders of the two or three American Egrets 
which haunt our local fish camps? These birds are 
right on hand to greet each boat that comes in, hoping 
for a hand-out of left over bait. One of them even 
patrols the road in front of the building, watching for 
customers, then following them inside to the bait wells. 
And they do very well because few people can resist 
buying a few extra minnows to feed them. 

I knew another American Egret who had a good 
thing for a while when he discovered a large uncov- 
ered bait tank at the end of a long dock on the shore 
of Little Lake Harris. That was before the old wooden 
bridge to Howey-in-the-Hills was torn down. While 
the old man who sold the bait was out seining for 
shiners the bird would come in and help himself to 
those in the tank. 

It was not long before the man realized he was 
being robbed so he hid in his little shack at the land 
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end of the dock to watch for the culprit. And caught 
him red-handed. 

After being chased off the dock a few times by the 
irate man, the Egret became more cautious. Instead of 
flying directly to the tank he would land on the dock 
and tip quietly to the door of the shack and peer in. 
If he saw the man he would take off immediately, but 
when the coast was clear he’d dash back to the tank 
and eat his fill. Instinct? It seems more like reasoning 
to me. 

I saw this performance only once but it was surely 
another moment to remember. 

Red-bellied Woodpeckers often show signs of hu- 
man reasoning. There was the morning during the 
nesting season when a handsome male came to the 
back yard feeding board and found a complete meal 
of fresh orange, suet and grain. Chasing all the other 
birds away and keeping them away, he ate until he 
was satisfied. Then he started urgently calling to his 
mate who was probably on the nest. Not until she flew 
in to the food did he leave and go back to take over 
the nesting site. 

These woodpeckers are the strictest of disciplina- 
rians and the art of self defense is learned early by 
the young. It is several days after they have left the 
nest before they are allowed to accompany their par- 
ents to the feed board. Even then if a jay or Cardinal 
or any other large bird lands, the young bird is hus- 
tled off. 

As he grows older he becomes increasingly reluc- 
tant to leave the food and will resist parental scolding 
and shoving, hanging by his toes and “swiveling” 
under the edge of the board to dodge the blows. Then 
the exasperated parent redoubles the pecking and 
screaming until the little fellow takes off for the near- 
est tree, still crying defiance. For that he is chased 
farther and receives more punishment. 

The parents simply refuse to spare the rod. 

So from the time they are left on their own the 
young are fully capable of taking care of themselves. 
Before they take one bit of food they scan the sky in 
all directions and keep a keen watch all during the 
feeding. If any bird lands, no matter how large, he is 

(Continued on Next Page) 


“I happened to see three rabbits 
having a fine game of tag 
and leap frog.” 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
after it in a flash and usually easily out-bluffs it. 

Yesterday that early training boomeranged. He 
jumped on the wrong fellow. Having just chased two 
Jays away he was feeling his importance and when 
an adult male woodpecker landed the youngster went 
right after it. The feathers on his back were standing 
up like the hackles on an angry dog as he dived into 
the older bird. Whether it was his parent or just a 
relative, the baby got his come-uppance. When a little 
indulgent scolding and a few pecks had no results the 
old bird slapped him around in earnest and chased him 
to a tree where I could hear the punishment still go- 
ing on. 

After a moment the adult came back looking the 
very picture of outraged dignity. The feathers of his 
head were bristling, he was “talking” to himself and 
you could imagine the things he was saying about 
young whipper-snappers. 

Even that did not quite finish the episode. When 
he had finished eating he went back to the youngster 
and gave him another talking-to. 

Curiosity is another human characteristic which is 
shared by the birds. 

One morning I looked up from my typewriter to 
find a handsome Carolina Wren on the table just inside 
the window. She was busily checking my taste in 
books and magazines, completely ignoring my pres- 
ence. 

Her inspection in that spot completed she moved 
to the back of a chair where she perched for a moment 
to look about the room. A shelf above the door caught 
her attention and immediately she was up there to 
investigate, probably checking its possibilities as a 
nesting site. The cypress paneled walls perhaps gave 
her the idea she was in a barn. All wrens seem partial 
to such places. 

Bit by bit she examined my room, not at all con- 
cerned at my one-sided conversation. 

Next to catch her eye was the rug and down she 
came to try to pull the fringe from it. I felt sure then 
that she had nesting on her mind. 








“Next to catch her eye was the rug 
and down she came to try 

and pull the fringe 

from it.” 


After a final stop at the table she flew away. She 
has been back more than once though not for such 
an extended tour. 

It isn’t every day that birds have access to the 
inside of my house but now and then I must resort 
to putting the sunflower seed on a tray just inside the 
window. Else the squirrels and Blue Jays get it all. 
There aren’t too many days sufficiently free of insects 
to have the screens out and I must pick my times for 
this special event. 

A low table at window-sill height makes the tray 
almost a continuation of the feeder attached to the 
outside of the sill, giving the birds easy entrance and 
exit. 

Cardinals seem especially to enjoy indoor dining 
and show little hesitancy about coming in. The small 
gray Titmouse is a bit more cautious and must first 
think it over and discuss it with his friends. If the 
regular seed holder which hangs just outside is empty 
of all but the husks left by the Cardinals, he will sit 
on the edge of it, tossing them out one by one. All 
the while he is scolding and casting reproachful glances 
toward the window. 

Once he overcomes his uncertainty and comes in- 
side he is quite bold and will take his time selecting a 
seed to his taste. Then he must take it outside to hold 
it with his feet on a branch while he cracks it. 

Sometimes he becomes over confident and runs into 
trouble, as on the day a Cardinal flew in just behind 
him. Frightened by the unexpected arrival he flew on 
through the living room to the screened porch where 
he became panicky when he found himself trapped. 
He clung to the screen crying in alarm, while his mate, 
outside the screen, chattered in sympathy. 

By dropping the blinds to darken the porch I was 
able at last to herd him back to the windows but in- 
stead of going to the open one he landed in one that 
was screened. When I managed to hem him in behind a 
curtain and catch him, he was frantic. I was well 
nipped by that sharp little black beak before I could 
release him outside. 

For five minutes he told the world and his fellow 
Titmice of his horrible experience, but in a short time 
he and his entire family were back. 

One immature Cardinal took indoor feeding as a 
matter-of-course and any time an older member of the 
family flew in she would calmly move aside and give 
them room. Sometime she went as far as the table or 
the seat of a chair, taking a seed with her. Finished 
with it, she would drop to the floor to pick up the 
crumbs that had fallen from the tray. Seldom would 
she go back to the food until the older bird had left, 
but would sit patiently on a chair or footstool until 
the way was clear. 

Other birds have not always been so calm and one 
or two young Cardinals and Woodpeckers have had to 
be caught and released. 

Of all the birds I have ever handled top honors go 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Summer Tanager, 
Piranga rubra 

A flash of red plumage in the 
greenery of the pines frequently 
draws attention to the presence of 
this “summer redbird.” As is the 
cardinal, the male of the species is 
essentially overall red in plumage 
coloration. The summer tanager 
lacks the head crest and the black 
of face and throat characterizing the 
male cardinal however. The female 
tanager is yellowish orange below 
with wings showing a rather definite 
greenish cast. The young males, 
during their first spring are not sol- 
idly red, displaying a mixture of 
yellowish orange along with the rose 
tinted feathering of the adult. 

The species nests from Delaware 
across the country through mid-Ohio 
and southern Wisconsin into Cali- 
fornia and south in upper Mexico, 
the Gulf region and Florida. In Flor- 
ida it is fairly common during the 
summer months in the northern two- 
thirds of the state and much less 
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common at that season farther down 
the peninsula. Although it has been 
recorded as wintering here, it does 
not commonly commonly do so. 
Most of the birds pass the winter 
months in that region reaching from 
central Mexico on down into Peru 
and the Guianas. 

The nest of the summer tanager is 
a haphazard collection of plant stems, 
Spanish moss, and grasses. A pine or 
an oak is a frequent choice of nest- 
ing site with the nest usually placed 
on a horizontal limb seldom much 
higher than 35 or 40 feet above the 
ground level. Winds of even mod- 
erate intensity may destroy summer 
tanager nests for the flimsy struc- 
tures are insecurely attached to the 
supporting limb. 

Three or four eggs, pale bluish 
green and flecked with reddish 
brown spots comprise the usual 
clutch. From mid-April through 
May is the main period of nesting 
activity in the state. 

Insects are the mainstay of the diet 
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and the tanager is quite skilled at 
taking flying insects on the wing. 
Some fruit and berries are also eat- 
en seasonally. 


Cardinal, 
Richmondena cardinalis. 

A prime prospect for the title of 
“best known Florida bird” is the 
cardinal. The bright vermillion plu- 
mage, the bird’s wide distribution 
throughout most types of habitat en- 
countered in the state and its ready 
acceptance of the food placed for it 
and other species on feed stands are 
among the reasons the bird is so 
well known. 

In the Sunshine State the cardinal 
may be encountered in every section 
including the Keys. The protecting 
cover of thickets about fields and 
pastures offer a prime attraction to 
the redbird. 

The nesting activities here start 
around the first part of April. As 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
late as July there may be cardinals 
still on the nest. 

The nesting structure is a deep 
cup shaped collection of stems, 
leaves, twigs, Spanish moss and 
grasses, and not infrequently hair. 
It is rather loosely put together. A 
tangle of vines or a dense thicket 
or hedge is a common location for 
the nest which is most frequently 
located within six or seven feet of 
the ground. 

The three to four eggs are green- 
ish white with variable amounts of 
reddish brown spotting. 

Wild fruits and seeds are promi- 
nent in the diet which is 70 percent 
vegetable in composition. A variety 
of insects comprise the animal ma- 
terial. 


Indigo Bunting, 
Passerina cyanea. 

Under favorable lighting condi- 
tions the Indigo Bunting’s plumage 
shows the beautiful hue that makes 
it a more apt candidate for the name 
bluebird than the species that actual- 
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ly bears that name. The female is 
nondescript in appearance being buf- 
fy brown above and somewhat light- 
er below. 

The species breeds from the south- 
eastern portion of Canada into North 
Dakota and southward into Texas, 
Louisiana, and Georgia. In northern 
Florida it has been recorded as a 
nester although it is not really com- 
mon here as a breeding species. 

The nest is cup-shaped and com- 
pactly constructed of grass, plant 
stems, hair and the like. Brier thick- 
ets and brushy tangles are common 
nest locales. The pale bluish eggs 
are without markings. Three or four 
is the usual number of eggs in a 
clutch. 

The indigo bunting is primarily 
a seed eater although seasonally in- 
sect material assumes major impor- 
tance. 


Painted Bunting 
Passerina ciris 

Averaging about 51% inches in to- 
tal length, this species is slightly 
smaller than the Indigo bunting. Fe- 
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males and the young are greenish of 
plumage, the only one of the spar- 
row-like birds so colored. The male 
may require some years to attain the 
full gaudy coloration of his prime. 
When thus garbed he is a standout in 
any lineup of Florida birds. The 
head and nape region is violet blue, 
the upper back yellow green, lower 
back and underparts red. As _ its 
widely used common name “non- 
pareil” indicates, at least in the color 
scheme department, the bird is 
“without an equal.” 

During both the fall and the spring 
migration the painted bunting is 
noted in considerable numbers with- 
in the state. Some birds winter here, 
even in the northern areas of the 
state although wintering birds are 
more likely to be encountered in 
numbers in the more southerly parts 
of the state. Nesting activities of 
this species in Florida appear to be 
confined to the northern part of the 
state and more commonly to the 
eastern section than western into the 
Panhandle. 

The brier thickets, brush patches, 
and small dense trees are favored 
as locations for the nest. The struc- 
ture itself is a deep though rather 
thin-walled cup tightly woven of 
grasses, pant stems, and the like with 
an inner lining of hair and other 
soft material. Freqently it is located 
close to the ground but nests located 
well up in tree of considerable size 
are not unknown. The 3 or 4 eggs 
comprising the clutch are white with 
markings of reddish brown. From 
May until mid-July is the period of 
nesting activity here in this state. 

Seeds of various sorts predominate 
in the diet although insect material 
assumes seasonal importance. 


Goldfinch, 
Spinus tristis. 

The “wild canary” is a winter vis- 
itor to Florida. Mid-November usu- 
ually sees the first of the fugitives 
from the harsh northern winters 
crossing the borders of the state. The 
birds stay here in some numbers un- 
til the spring season is well under- 
way. Usually by mid-April most of 
them have departed for the north. 

The black and yellow plumage of 
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the male is distinctive although with 
the change over into the winter dress 
he becomes similar in general ap- 
pearance to the olive brown female. 
The male does retain the jet black 
wing feathering and a bright yellow 
shoulder patch through the fall molt 
however. 

On the wing the flight pattern is 
undulatory, a feature that is char- 
acteristic of many of the finches. 

Weed seeds make up the bulk of 
the food of this species, although 
when available various insects are 
also taken in quantity. 


Towhee 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 

Present within the state are two 
races of this species. They are very 
similar in general appearance and 
habits, the main difference being in 
the coloration of the eye. Because of 
this variation, the northern race, oc- 
curing here as a winter resident in 
the western panhandle section, is 
called the red-eyed towhee. The 
other, resident in most of the rest 
of the state except for the Keys and 
southernmost reaches of the penin- 
sula, is called white-eyed towhee. 

The towhee spends much time on 
the ground, hopping about and 
scratching in the accumulation of 
leaves that piles up beneath the 
brush thickets. Here it finds in 
abundance the insects of various 
sorts as well as the seeds that make 
up most of the diet. 

The large size of the bird—they 
average 8 inches in total length— 
plus the long tail and distinctive red- 
dish brown and white coloration at- 
tracts attention to it. The rounded 
tail with a large area of white at 
the corners is a trademark of the 
towhee. 

As might be expected of a bird 
that spends much of its time on the 
ground, the nest is located, if not 
actually on the ground, seldom more 
than two or three feet up in a dense 
shrub or vine tangle. 

The nest structure is a loosely put 
together collection of plant stems, 
leaves, rootlets, and the like. The 
four to six eggs making up the clutch 
are white with fine specklings of 


reddish brown. @ 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 9) 


it costs money to shoot. The user 
of a centerfire, big-game rifle spends 
20¢ or more every time he fires at 
a target, whether he hits or misses. 
The shotgunner’s shell cost averages 
out to about 13¢ per shot, all gauges 
considered. The strict quail shoot- 
er’s cost is about the same, especial- 
ly if he properly uses low velocity 
shells. The squirrel hunter can fig- 
ure on an average price of 13¢ per 
shot if he uses a shotgun, consider- 
ably less if he uses a .22 rimfire rifle. 
But whatever the why and how of 
the shooting, ammunition expense 
cannot long be overlooked ... 
Seemingly, hunting is far too ex- 


pensive for me—and possibly for 
you. Actually, the price we pay for 
the annual privilege becomes incon- 
sequential when a big buck gets up 
ahead of our gun, when a quail 
flushes from almost underfoot, when 
we drop a running squirrel with a 
single shot from a .22 or when the 
first flights come winging to the de- 
COYS. 


Expensive or not, I’m going to 
stick to my hunting as long as I 
can somehow manage to scrape to- 
gether the necessary operating 
money, withal. To me, it is the TV 
equivalent of knowing the real joy 
of good living. Besides, like most 
readers, I’ve too much invested to 
quit. @ 





FLORIDA’S VAMPIRE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


of the animal. This parasite by itself 
cannot leave the bloodstream of the 
host but has to be transferred and 
transmitted by another means. This 
transfer from one animal to another 
is easily effected by the biting and 
lapping action of a diseased vampire. 
A large scale rabies epidemic oc- 
curred in southern Brazil and north- 
ern Argentina during the early part 
of this century and the vampire was 
shown to be the source of infec- 
tion which killed thousands of horses 
and cattle. It is entirely possible 
that an epidemic of one of the above 
mentioned diseases or one that is 
unknown today was a contributing 
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“About our vacation this year — I’m going 
fishing. Where are you going?” 





factor toward the extinction of Flor- 
ida’s large Pleistocene mammal 
population. If this were true it is 
not unlikely that the vampire had a 
share in spreading these infections 
among the larger animals that 
shared its cave. 

Very little has been learned con- 
cerning the factors which limit the 
range of the common vampire, but 
it is known that this bat adapts it- 
self to a rather widely diversified 
habitat. In Mexico, for example, it 
is equally at home on the high cen- 
tral plateau or in the low-lying 
tropical coastal plain and available 
evidence suggests that the environ- 
ment of Florida today does not dif- 
fer greatly from that of the Pleisto- 
cene. 

That this animal could pose a 
problem in relation to domesticated 
stock is apparent from observations 
which were made in areas where 
they now reside. The vampire ap- 
pears to be more abundant nearer 
to man’s dwellings, than in the 
neighboring wilderness areas. With 
the reintroduction into Florida of 
large herds of domesticated animals, 
it would appear that the niche for 
the vampire has been reopened but 
so far as is known no vampire has 
been reported as occurring on the 
peninsula of Florida, or for that mat- 
ter in other parts of the United 
States in post-Columbian times. @ 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


North American continent has been 
made a federal park through the 
efforts of South Florida citizens. 

The Key Largo Coral Reef Pre- 
serve includes an area of nearly 85 
square miles. Announcement of the 
establishment of the preserve was 
made by Herb Alley of Tavernier, 
spokesman for the Upper Keys Ki- 
wanis Club and well-known conser- 
vationist. The Upper Keys Club of- 
fered a plan for preservation of the 
reef in 1958 and resolutions were 
passed by that club and the Monroe 
County Commissioners in August of 
that year. Governor LeRoy Collins 
and several state agencies cooperat- 
ed closely with Ross Leffler, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, in car- 
rying out the original plan. 

The preserve starts nearly three 
miles off Key Largo, and is about 
four miles wide and 21 miles long, 
extending from Molasses Reef north- 
ward. 

The reef will be preserved be- 
cause of its scientific and scenic val- 
ues. Establishment of the preserve 
will prevent destruction of the reef 
or removal of coral for commercial 
purposes. 

Says Alley of the preserve: 

“The vast reaches of turtle grass 
and rippled sand in the area are dot- 
ted with reef patches that are the 
most prolific arrays of live corals, 
sea fans, plumes, urchins, crawfish, 
conchs and fish that can be found in 
North America. Many of the usual 
reef fish and their predators take 
shelter and feed on the associated 
abundant life. Here life is balanced 
by nature in a way that no man can 
duplicate. 

“Wind and wave that are so im- 
portant in carrying plankton, the 
microscopic food animals, to the fixed 
colonies of corals, sponges, etc., also 
act as protector from man. His boats 
can reach the most intimate places 
only a third of the year and some 
patches require expert boatmen, 
even in a flat calm... 

“This park requires boats and 
diver’s face masks for the best view. 

“Every American with a desire for 
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first-hand exploration should plan 
to visit the Coral Reef Park ... He 
will find the 20th visit is just as awe- 
some as the first.” 


An Old Timer Speaks 

Talking informally to some friends 
during a dinner of the Northwest 
Florida Wildlife Association at Pen- 
sacola, W. R. Pitts, the association’s 
secretary-treasurer, recalled some 
history and made some pertinent 
comments about game management. 
The essence of his remarks will bear 
repeating—something like this: 

“T was born in Northwest Flor- 
ida, and I’m recalling this country 
as it was 65 years ago. When you 
come right down to it, most of those 
who talk about the ‘old days’ weren’t 
even here in the ‘old days.’ 

“Now don’t think I’m just going 
to ramble on and on about how thick 
game was in those days. I have a 
point to make so bear with me a 
minute. 

“The day before Thanksgiving I 
once asked my father if we weren’t 
going to have wild turkey for 
Thanksgiving dinner. There wasn’t 
any turkey in the house then but 
he said we’d have one for dinner. 
He got up at four the next morning 
and we had the turkey dinner all 
right so I guess turkey hunting was 
pretty good. My father was a con- 
servationist, though. 

“Once I trapped a bunch of wild 
turkeys. I was pretty small and I 
couldn’t take them out of my pen. 
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“Do you mind if I make a suggestion about 
your suggestions?” 


I went to get help from my father. 
I wanted to know how to get ’em 
out of the trap. 

“<1’ll show you how to get them 
out,’ my father said. So he pushed 
the trap over and away went my 
turkeys. Then he took me to the 
woodshed and gave me a clearer 
understanding of conservation in 
general and turkey trapping in par- 
ticular. 

“We had a tame doe that wore a 
bell to keep hunters from shooting 
her. We didn’t think about it when 
we put the bell on her but during 
the rutting season she certainly 
simplified our deer hunting. When 
you’d hear that bell coming clickety 
clang through the woods toward 
home you could figure that doe had 
company and you could take down 
your gun and pretty well pick the 
buck you wanted. 

“All of this is a little beside the 
point but it indicates we did have 
a lot of game in those days—but 
that’s not so important. 

“The important thing is this: 
There was a whole generation that 
came along a little later that never 
saw a wild deer—and never saw a 
wild turkey! The game was gone. It 
was almost wiped out. 

“The turpentine people moved in 
and there were a lot of other peo- 
ple that killed when they could and 
where they could. They shot the 
turkeys on their nests, they slaugh- 
tered the deer at night; they nearly 
made our game extinct. 

“Then, game management and pro- 
tection came along and the game 
came back. There’s probably as 
much of it now as there ever was. 

“Anyway, I don’t like to hear peo- 
ple say the ‘good old days’ are gone. 
If that gameless period is what they 
call the ‘good old days’, thank the 
Lord that time IS gone. 

“Game isn’t easy to kill now. 
It’s wilder. If it weren’t it wouldn't 
last long. Good thing it is wild. 
Anyway, I like the way things are 
being done now.” 

Bill Pitts saw someone taking 
notes. 

“And if you want me to sign 


that, I’ll do it,” he finished. @ 
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THE SPECIALIST 


ODAY BELONGS TO THE scientist, 
T the man of research, the expert 
and the specialist. As the westerner 
might observe, “He throws a mighty 
big loop.” 

The eminently humane _ respon- 
siveness of the old country doctor 
has been divided and subdivided into 
a bewildering number of impersonal 
techniques, illustrating this, the age 
of the specialist. 

People running pell-mell toward 
what they fondly term “a better life” 
have developed a penchant for pass- 
ing laws, with the notion that more 
laws are an antidote for any new or 
fearsome situation. With the piling 
of statute upon statute, the barrister 
has been forced to follow the trend 
of the times. No longer a general 
practitioner and a man of many 
parts, he has now become an expert 
and must choose one phase of juris- 
prudence: tax law, insurance, di- 
vorce, labor or corporation law; or 
he can become an authority in con- 
stitutional law, or a criminal lawyer, 
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or just play it safe and become a 
government solicitor. 

The man of agriculture no longer 
needs to acquire the varied and 
sturdy skills of the sustenance farm- 
er who subdued the land as he mi- 
grated West. His descendants now 
specialize in dairying, in poultry, in 
cotton growing, or in raising beef 
or grain; and many of his efforts are 
subsidized by the taxpayer. Behind 
him stands a veritable army of gov- 
ernment experts, not only to advise 
him on increasing the productivity 
of his farm but to help him disburse 
and spend the subsidies and so help 
to keep him happy. 

The profession of engineering has 
been splintered up into many parts, 
such as cadastral, construction, high- 
way, mechanical, electrical, electron- 
ic and forest engineering. 

The assembly line has outmoded 
the ambidextrous jack-of-all-trades, 
once so common in a community, 
who could carpenter, turn his hand 
as a stone mason or at digging wells, 
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tinker an engine or pitch hay. He 
was the original do-it-yourself man. 
The assembly line has developed its 
specialists and by indirection they 
also come under the great govern- 
mental cloak of subsidies. Science 
and research now range from beauty 
parlor operations to the little-under- 
stood achievements of the atomic 
physicist. 

Today’s scientists are a different 
breed than the da Vinci, Newton, 
Benjamin Franklin, Edison, Muir, 
Ford, Burbank or Kettering. The in- 
satiable curiosity of those pioneers, 
ancient and modern, took them into 
many fields of the unknown. They 
had a passion and an impatience for 
roaming, unfettered. To some degree 
they all tinkered, as Kettering ex- 
plained his inventive genius, but 
they all left mighty big tracks for the 
newcomers to follow. They were in- 
dividuals and individualists, and re- 
fused to be regimented or harnessed 
by organizations, by traditions, by 
budgets, or by the scorn of lesser 
mortals. They had a fine disregard 
for personal security, an item held 
to be of first importance in inducing 
young men to become scientists to- 
day. With the possible exception of 
Kettering, they had neither the back- 
ing of corporation or government 
money in their initial efforts, nor the 
prestige that goes with such endorse- 
ment. 

By and large they viewed the 
world as an aurora borealis, from 
horizon to horizon, and from earth 
to the infinite. They did not hamper 
their perspective by attempting to 
view the world through one keyhole 
of scientific endeavor. Each was in- 
terested in many things, in every- 
thing. 

This discussion of the subject in 
no way raises doubt as to the need 
for men of science and the specialist, 
but the question can justly be raised: 
will the specialist in his present role 
purport to control the fruits of the 
earth and with them the destinies of 
mankind, or will man collectively 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
control the specialist and give direc: 
tion to the use and control of his 
technologies? In many fields, the sci- 
entist and inventor disavow them- 
selves of the responsibility of any 
adverse effects that may descend 
upon the elements of the earth or its 
creatures. 

An increasing number of people 
are coming to the conclusion that the 
intelligent management of the 
earth’s natural resources is about as 
important a job as any which man- 
kind, with the desire to continue liv- 
ing, currently faces. Because of their 
apprehension, there has been a tre- 
mendous upsurge of activity result- 
ing in a relatively new crop of sci- 
entists, experts and specialists taking 
_a new look at the oldest thing in the 
world, nature. 

In this general line of endeavor, 
forestry was probably the first spe- 
cialization to be considered a profes- 
sion. During the past two decades, 
other specialties have been strug- 
gling to gain this stature. In the mat- 
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ter of time, it is only a backward 
glance to the establishment of the 
first game management school, in 
1933. 

But the days are longgone when 
one man enforced the game laws, 
fought the forest fires and served as 
chief egg-picker in a fish hatchery. 
Law enforcement and fire prevention 
have become specialties, as the re- 
sult of much pioneering effort, and 
the man of science has developed 
chemicals that sent the egg-picker 
down the same road with the buffalo 
and the passenger pigeon. 

Today, all departments of resource 
management recognize the need for 
more intensive study of the biologi- 
eal and ecological unknowns which 
need intensive examination. The 
court of last resort, the public, is 
beginning to accept the scientist and 
specialist in these fields, although 
there are occasional outbreaks of re- 
bellion for refusal to blindly broad- 
cast fish, because bigger and better 
bounties are not paid, or to abandon 
sustained yield-cutting in times of 
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financial trouble or high prices. 
There is still a great deal of blind 
devotion to the sacred symbol, the 
doe deer. 

Although the terms forester, rang- 
er, manager, engineer, expert and 
specialist infer special training and 
superior knowledge of certain facets 
of our conservation problems, it does 
not always follow that there is the 
necessary intellectual capacity, the 
depth, the breadth and the profound 
interest for a wholesome apprecia- 
tion of this vastly complicated and 
sometimes confusing field of natural 
phenomena. 


In the broad field of science, big 
government, big business and big 
labor have had much to do with de- 
veloping our specialists into their 
regimented philosophies. There are 
some one-track minded experts who 
would lead us to believe that if they 
could promote their specialty to the 
utmost the world would immediately 
be relieved of all stresses and strains, 
all wars and financial worries, in- 
cluding the annoyance of mosquitoes 
and gossipy neighbors. 


They do not think of the world we 
live in as a whole unit. They do not 
think in terms of balance or related 
values. Looking at the record, there 
are those who would have us believe 
that the world will not be safe for 
democracy unless more pesticides 
are used, or that our future lies in 
every river being dammed, or that 
Utopia will come only when all the 
wetlands have been drained and 
planted to farm crops. Others main- 
tain that our manifest destiny lies in 
shooting a rocket to the moon, or the 
other extreme, a four-lane highway 
around every forty acres. 


In public spending, there is evi- 
dence that specialists wish to per- 
petuate their security and are con- 
tinually justifying their endeavors 
and planning new programs for the 
taxpayer to finance. 


Generations of the past, who broke 
trail for today’s scientists, were peo- 
ple of many parts. They forged ahead 
into the unknown without guaran- 
teed security and developed varied 
abilities. They also were craftsmen, 
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who sometimes won and sometimes 
failed and took both in their stride. 
Within the area of their experience, 
they looked out upon the world as a 
thing of many diversifications and 
much unknown. In a sense they per- 
sonified a statement by Will Durant 


in writing of the vitality and intelli- 
gence which the Greeks spread over 
“The Greeks 
spread .. . the seeds of that subtle 


southern Europe: 


and precarious luxury, called civi- 
lization, without which life has no 


beauty and history nor meaning.” 


Our specialists, trained at public 
expense, need more than an average 
understanding of just one phase of a 
resource. To qualify as a complete 
person they must have the ecological 
conscience; they need a warmth of 
feeling for all resources and all val- 
ues, esthetic as well as economic. @ 





‘THOSE FRIENDLY FROGS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Big green frogs make excellent 
baits. Hook them through both lips 
and they will stay alive until gob- 
bled up by a hungry bass. 

Dead frogs can be similarly rigged, 
cast into weeds or along shore lines 
and retrieved as skittering baits ac- 
tivated by a series of sharp rod 
jerks. Give striking bass time to 
fully take the bait before you set 
the hooks. 

Instead of large green frogs, many 
experts prefer to use small black 
frogs called “leapers” which they 
find in grass bordering marshy 
shores. 

Only recently, untold thousands 
were observed inhabiting an unde- 
veloped marshy spot right in the 
heart of St. Petersburg. Workmen 
erecting an automobile agency’s 
home on a portion of the site gath- 
ered them up by the bucketful, for 
productive bass fishing at other 
points after working hours. 

There is at least one substantiated 
case of a man who could actually 
induce frogs to come to him... . 
Years ago, Pliny Jewell, of Hartford, 
Conn., a guest at a St. Augustine 
hotel, made such a claim. Listeners 
scoffed. Next season, Jewell pro- 
duced a photograph to prove it. Only 
recently this case was verified by 
the New York State Conservationist. 

Just as some 100,000 plant species 
would cease to exist if it were not 
for their pollination by nectar- 
gathering bees, so, too, would much 
of our plant life disappear were it 
not for frogs and toads. By devour- 
ing millions of harmful beetles, 
plant lice, caterpillars and other in- 
sect pests, the ambling amphibians 
help keep insect populations in 
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Photo By Jack Dermid 

Small moving objects get quick attention from 

frogs. This bullfrog made the mistake of try- 
ing to gobble up a cast Johnson spoon. 


proper, controllable ratios. To the 
farmer, each toad on his acreage per- 
forms approximately $20 worth of 
pest exterminating work a year. In 
the summer month period alone, a 
single toad will consume no less than 
ten thousand garden pests. 

In medical and chemical laborato- 
ries, frogs prove to be ideal for re- 
search. When injected with various 
test drugs and chemical combina- 
tions, their positive or negative re- 
action provide clinic workers with 
laboratory findings valuable in many 


fields. 





NOTICE! 

The current (1959-60) fresh water fish- 
ing license as required for the taking of 
Florida’s fresh water fish expires at mid- 
night, June 30, 1960. Only the 1960-61 
Fresh Water Fishing Licenses will be valid 
after that time. 

Series A—Resident State, Annual__$ 2.00 
Series B—Non-Resident State, 


aL ul te] Regio Soa UREN OS Eats SMC Re ME ee 10.50 
Series C—Non-Resident State, 

14-day continuous cs 
Series D—Non-Resident State, 

3-day continuous ___. Aad. ee cea) Niet tee 





As might be expected, frogs— 
interesting and friendly creatures 
that they are—from time to time 
have figured prominently in our lit- 
erature. Mark Twain’s The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County immortalized a certain bull- 
frog with prodigious powers of hind- 
leg propulsion. In commemoration 
of both Twain and the frog, Cala- 
veras County, California, holds 
yearly frog jumping events... . 

A toad is the principal character 


in The Wind in the Willows, an- 


other famous text... . 

Also, newspapers have featured 
the records of recognized gifted leap- 
ers among frog populations of our 
own generation. A _ pet bullfrog 
named “Zip” achieved notoriety 
with a measured leap of fifteen feet, 
ten inches, but was subsequently 
relegated to obscurity by “Gashouse 
Gus,” a Sarasota, Florida, bullfrog 
that broadjumped nineteen feet! 

Probably the ultimate in frog sub- 
ject literary composition and accu- 
rate reporting is the product of the 
country school pupil who was given 
the assignment of composing a verse 
or short text about frogs. He sur- 
prised and amused his teacher with 
the following submission: 

“What a queer creature the frog are. 
When he sit, he stand—almost; 
When he sing, he cry—almost. 

He ain’t got no sense hardly, either. 

He sit on what he ain’t got—al- 

most.” 

Mark Twain probably couldn’t 
have expressed it better. Were he 
around to read the classic composi- 
tion, the gifted humorist would un- 
doubtedly acknowledge that fact, 
with a chuckle of appreciation. 
Twain liked frogs; he found them 
friendly and _ fascinating—as_ will 


you. @ 
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HEARTWORM AND HEARTACHE 
(Continued from Page 27) 


been working on another tack, with 
a dry drug developed by the Lederle 
Laboratories at government request 
during the last war. The dog takes 
this drug by mouth, which makes it 
possible for the owner to administer 
the treatment at home after the cor- 
rect dosage has been using this sys- 
tem for six years on hundreds of 
dogs and has had 100% effective- 
ness. 

The problem here, as with most 
home administered treatments, is 
proper understanding. Please, please, 
do not give your dog any heartworm 
medicine except under the super- 
vision and direction of a competent 
veterinarian. These drugs are strong 
stuff. If your dog has an average or 
heavy infection of heartworms, home 
treatment would undoubtedly kill 
the worms, but you would also prob- 
ably kill your pet. 

The Florida dog owner is fortu- 
nate in having a Florida Veterinari- 
ans Association, whose active inter- 
est provided the momentum that cre- 
ated a new and wonderful half mil- 
lion dollar institution at Kissimmee, 
Florida. This is the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Animal Dis- 
ease Diagnostic Laboratory. The full 
and ample facilities of this organiza- 
tion are available to any licensed vet- 
erinarian in his treatment of dogs or 
in research projects. 

Florida has played a big role in 
the pioneer work on heartworms. 
This disease was generally unknown 
until about 1920. In 1923, Dr. A. T. 
Knowles founded the Knowles Ani- 
mal Hospital in Miami. He immedi- 
ately became interested in the re- 
search on heartworms. This interest 
has been furthered by his sons, Dr. 
Bob and Dr. Jack Knowles, who now 
follow in their father’s footsteps. Dr. 
Bob Knowles demonstrated heart- 
worm removal surgery on closed cir- 
cuit TV in 1953 at the National Con- 
vention of the American Animal 
Hospital Association in Detroit. 


To me, a very interesting and 
thought-provoking fact came to light 
in my heartworm research. In the 
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If you want years of healthy fun and com- 

panionship from your dog, have him check- 

ed for heartworm while young. Every day 
you wait will lessen the dog’s chances. 


early 1920’s, Dr. A. T. Knowles col- 
lected dogs far gone with heartworm 
from the south Florida area and 
sent them north as laboratory ani- 
mals, to be used in the research then 
going on attempting to find a cure 
or treatment for human elephantia- 
sis. This is a classic example of the 
sort of thing animal lovers are wont 
to protest violently. I must admit 
to leanings toward antivivisection 
myself. I take the British point of 
view that such animal use is justi- 
fied only if absolutely necessary and 
performed in the most humane way 
possible. In the case of the heart- 
worm infected dogs used for human 
research, their sacrifice has been 








largely beneficial to other dogs, be- 
cause it was from these early experi- 
ments, sparked by human research, 
that the present preventive and cur- 
ative methods were developed. 

If you have stayed with me this 
far, you have nearned your Merit 
Badge as a dog lover. Nothing I 
have written in years has given me 
so much pleasure to do as this piece. 
If I reach even one dog owner who 
is encouraged to follow this advice, 
I'll feel rewarded in full. I have a 
complete and wonderful admiration 
for dogs. They have, naturally and 
simply, most of the better qualities 
of character for which we humans 
still strive. 

The message here is one of confi- 
dence and hope. These are things 
not usually associated with heart- 
worms. If you are buying a pup, 
make sure he has been certified free 
of heartworms before the sale. When 
you take your pup to your vet for 
his regular puppy shots, discuss this 
heartworm piece with him. Choose 
one of the heartworm preventive 
measures now available. Set up a 
regular routine of checks or treat- 
ments and then stick to it. It’s as 
simple as that. 


If you have an older dog, the time 
to find out about heartworms is now. 
Don’t put it off. Face up to it, for 
your own and your dog’s sake. If 
treatment or surgery is indicated, do 
it. Every day you wait lessens your 
dog’s chances. Surgical removal of 
heartworms in badly infected dogs 
usually costs about $100. If your dog 
shows a clean blood stream, you can 
then start preventive measures that 
will keep it so. 


Heartworm we still have, but the 
heartache we can avoid. Your near- 
est veterinarian is a heartworm ex- 
pert. Everything I have discussed 
in this article is available to him 
through the Florida Veterinarians 
Association. Visit your veterinarian. 
Take your dog along. First find out 
if your dog is infected, then do some- 
thing about it. Medical science and 
the determination of our Florida vet- 
erinarians have given dogs a new 
chance. Let’s make the most of it. 
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UR OFFICE IN Ocala is very busy 


these days. Making prepara- 
tions for our ninth annual summer 
camp is just one of the programs. 

Encampment starts July 3 and 
will continue until August 27. 

In reality there are three camps 
operating this summer at Lake Ea- 
ton in the Ocala National Forest. 
The first camp, which was held June 
12 until June 25, is Camp Wildlife 
operated by the Girl Scouts from 
Citrus, Land O’ Lakes, and Lake 
Ridge Councils. 

Junior Nature Camp in coopera- 
tion with the Game Commission’s 
Youth Camp follows Camp Wildlife. 
The dates for this encampment are 
July 3 through July 16. These two 
weeks are for girls between the ages 
of 9 and 16. 

Junior Nature Camp is sponsored 
by the Federation of Garden Clubs 
in Florida. Mrs. W. S. Miller in 
Bartow is State Chairman for Junior 
Nature Camp. Mrs. Miller has 
promised to supplement our camp 
staff of men with ten women from 
the Federation. Counselors will be 
specialists in various areas of crafts. 
These counselors will not only in- 
struct but will be placed in charge 
of the cabins and the campers. 

There is another camp too, which 
is designed for the Florida Crippled 
Children’s Society. It will be held 
the last week in August, and is spon- 
sored by the Society in cooperation 
with the Youth Conservation Educa- 
tion Section. Our regular Staff will 
be in charge of the program and will 
receive assistance from specialists 
who will be assigned to the camp for 


that week. 


If you recall, last year we con- 
ducted a trial period for camping. 
Eight youngsters were brought into 
our regular program. The results 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


were so satisfactory that about sixty 
will be brought in for this camping 
period in August. 

During the week of June 26-July 
2 a special training period will be 
set aside for the camp’s staff. Dur- 
ing this week lectures and demon- 
strations in programming, camp- 
craft, nature, waterfront, adminis- 
tration, and counseling, will occupy 
the staff from 8:30 A. M. until 4: 00 
P. M. Mr. Bernard Dykes has re- 
turned to direct the summer camp. 
- During the training week for staff 
members, two other important 
events are scheduled. The first is 
the ninth Annual Conference of 
League Delegates of the Florida 
Youth Conservation Club League. 
They will arrive for their three day 
meeting June 30, and on July 2, 
Saturday will hold their banquet in 
conjunction with the State Adult 
Advisory Council who will conduct 
the annual business conference at 
camp on July 2 and 3. 





“Let's see you take off like a flying saucer.” 








South Florida Youth Camp 

The planning and _ construction 
committees for this camp are making 
progressive and satisfactory results. 
Plans have advanced so far that 
sketches for the buildings have been 
completed and submitted for ap- 
proval. 

Latest report relates that the 
original plan for a 25 acre lake for 
swimming and fishing has been dis- 
carded for a more advanced plan. 
With the new type plan the camp 
will have one lake approximately 18 
acres and another lake of 60 acres. 
In addition two small ponds are to 
be placed on either side of the road 
entrance. 

F. K. Jones, Game biologist at- 
tached to the Everglades Region has 
requested permission to experiment 
with exotic fruit and plants on the 
area. These experiments should 
prove most interesting, and young 
campers will see conservation in 
action. 

Tag Day held March 26, 1960, this 
year brought in $756.16 from seven 
units. There are seven other units 
to hear from. 

The two Bartow clubs, boys and 
girls, brought in $487. They con- 
tributed their share of the receipts 
by purchasing two Oasis Drinking 
Fountains. Total cost was $366.00. 

Sincere appreciation is extended 
to Mr. B. L. Timmons, advisor of the 
boy’s club, and to Mrs. W. S. Miller, 
advisor of the girl’s club. 

Tag Day returns from other clubs: 
Stuart, $83.45; Pahokee, $89.45; 
Ocala $32.71; St. Johns (St. Augus- 
tine), $47.55; and the Orange Park 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
Junior Garden Club, $16.00. 

The third, all-girls conservation 
club was organized April 13, in 
Lantana, Florida. The meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. Janice Mc- 
Clenaghan who is their advisor. 
Twenty-one young girls attended the 
meeting. The girls were divided into 
two units according to their age. 
The Junior Club officers elected at 
the organizational meeting are as 
follows: Susan Massey, President; 
Patty Barber, Vice-president; Nancy 
Massey, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The intermediate group elected the 
following officers on April 29, in 
Lantana. Janet Peters, President; 
Ellen Salmi, Vice-president; Patsy 
McClellan, Secretary; and Lynn 
Peterson, Treasurer. 

Mrs. McClenaghan is supported in 
her advisory duties by Mrs. Ruth 
Wheeler and Mrs. Bert Hendersen. 

Members participating in the club 
come ‘fron Lantana, Lake Worth, 
Greenacres and South West Palm 
Beach. 

The Bay County Girls and the 
Bartow Girls now have company 
and friendly competition. 

Ralph Tompkins, co-chairman of 
the Adult Advisory Council has ad- 
vised this office that he has formed 
a new Junior Conservation Club at 
Lake Thonotosassa. He reports that 
thirty-four young people attended 
the organizational meeting and that 
this new club looks very promising. 
Mrs. Ruth Straight will be the as- 
sistant adult advisor. 

1960 Camp Staff 

Mr. Bernard Dykes, Camp Di- 
rector; Louie Echold, Campcraft Di- 
rector; Glen Decker, Bill Henson, 
Larry Hetrick, Ray Anderson, 
Campcraft Counselors; Milledge 
Murphey III, Waterfront Director; 
Herbert Ferran and Dick Harkins, 
Waterfront assistants; Jim McAlis- 
ter, Nature Program Director; Earl 
DeBarry, Pete Cumbie, Charles Wil- 
son, and Stephen Combs, Nature 
Program Counselors; Mrs. Virginia 
Westphal, Chief Cook; Mrs. Ruby 
Jones, Mrs. Quincy, and Mrs. Peter- 
son, Assistant Cooks; Mrs. Shirley 
Dykes, Canteen Manager. @ 
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WINDOW WONDERLAND 
(Continued from Page 34) 


to the Cardinal when it comes to 
biting. Once he clamps down on your 
finger you almost need a pair of 
pliers to pry him loose. 

Which reminds me of the time I 
was not bitten when I expected to be. 

Towhees were whistling all around 
the yard. One bird called so repeat- 
edly from just off the front porch, I 
went out to check. A rustling in the 
ground cover stopped suddenly as 
I came near and I stooped to part 
the foliage. There lay a lovely little 
brown and rust Towhee. 

Fearing she might have been hurt 
I picked her up and holding her 
gently I moved each wing and leg. 
Nothing seemed to be injured, so I 
laid her on her back in my palm and 
softly stroked her throat and breast. 





To my surprise she showed no fear, 
none of the frantic struggling usual 
with captured birds, no wild heart- 
beat. 

All the while she was calmly re- 
turning my look and after a time she 
took a tentative nibble at my finger, 
so gently I only just felt it. 

Turning her over, I opened my 
hand. In a moment she stood on her 
feet, gave me another long look and 
flew away, uttering a cheerful whis- 
tle as she left. She landed not ten 
feet away and started feeding as 
though nothing had happened. Per- 
haps nothing had, but her gentleness 
and trust left me with a charming 
memory. 

It is such things as this that make 
me wish all my birds were banded. 
It would be such fun to recognize 
each one when we met again. Too, it 
would mean more Magic Moments. 

Especially I should like to know 
the outcome of a romance which I 
believe started at my window. 

The coconut shell feeder which 
hangs there is scarcely large enough 
to accommodate two birds at once. 
But early in the year a pair of Car- 
dinals landed there together and sat 
facing each other, their beaks only 
an inch apart. 

The female started flirting shame- 
lessly with the apparently bashful 
male, tipping her head from side to 
side, opening and closing her mouth 
and uttertng soft seductive notes. 

Looking slightly dazed the hand- 
some red male stared blankly back 
at her. In a moment he broke the 
spell long enough to reach for a sun- 
flower seed, which she immediately 
took away from him. She did not 
pretend to eat it, but held it in her 
beak while she continued to gaze 
tauntingly at him. 

Again he came out of his trance 
and picked up another seed, which 
she permitted him to crack and 
shuck. 

As the last husks fell she dropped 
the seed she still held and snatched 
the kernel from his mouth. 

And again he just sat and looked 
at her in amazement. The poor dear 


didn’t seem to know what it was all 
about. But believe me, she did! ©@ 
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A FAMILIARITY WITH FIRST - AID 
practices in the event of ac- 
cidents of various kinds is an asset 
to any individual. It is particularly 
important to the sportsman who 
hunts with a dog. In their eagerness, 
sporting dogs often take reckless 
chances and are frequently injured. 

The leading cause of dog fatalities 
appears to arise from auto accidents. 
While no figures are available, it is 
safe to assume that a majority of the 
fatalities are hunting dogs. Intently 
following a trail or scenting game, 
the hunting dog becomes oblivious to 
the approach of speeding cars. 

If your dog is injured, the first 
thing to remember is that he must 
be approached and handled care- 
fully for he is apt to become frantic 
and panicky. He may even bite if 
human help is offered. This is not 
because he is vicious. It is because 
he is not capable of understanding 
his pain and feels that he must pro- 
tect himself from further torment. 

So if your dog is hurt or hit by a 
car get to him quickly but quietly. 
Be careful in your approach. Try to 
assure him, but take no chances. 
First important step is to muzzle 
him. This will allow you to examine 
him without his biting you. The 
muzzle can be improvised from a 
handkerchief, belt, a piece of strong 
cord or strips of cloth. 

Any dog struck by a car needs 
professional attention quickly, so 
get him to a veterinarian as soon as 
possible. Be very careful in moving 
the dog. He may be carried in your 
arms if he is quiet, or you may use a 
blanket as a litter. 


LD AND EERIE LEGENDS about dogs 
© are still believed by many peo- 
ple all over the world today. How 
many of them do you believe your- 
self? 

Of all the animals in the world, 
the dog has been most closely asso- 
ciated with human beings. This 
association through the ages has 
ranged from simple companionship 
to valued help in business enter- 
prises. The dog’s exceptional adapt- 
ability undoubtedly caused him to 
be held somewhat in awe by some 
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dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


early peoples. This feeling was the 
source of a wide variety of super- 


stitions about dogs — and some of 
these superstitions are with us even 
today. 


Perhaps the superstition that has 
the widest range in modern society 
is the belief that the howling of a 
dog is a herald of death. There are 
a number of versions of this old 
persistent belief. Two howls by a 
dog mean a man will die, three 
means a woman’s life — dogs see 
coffins in the air when they howl — 
or they see the angel of death when 
they howl. All of these are pure 
superstition, of course, for death 
takes its toll regardless of dog howls. 
Yet, many brave men shudder at the 
eerie howl of a dog. 

A dog’s howl may be caused by 
a number of things. Canine ears 
are very sensitive and high-pitched 
sounds, such as church bells, steam 
whistles and fire, police and ambu- 
lance sirens, often seem to bring an 
immediate dogly response in the 
form of howling. 

“Howling at the moon” is a com- 
mon expression and dogs do seem 
to loosen their vocal chords fre- 
quently when the moon is high. But 
they are not howling because the 
angel of death has passed by. This 
is likely a throwback to the days 
when the dog’s ancestors sat on 
moonlit hillsides and howled a 
mournful chorus across intervening 
valleys. 

Another superstition handed down 
through the ages about dogs concern 
their ability to foretell future weath- 
er conditions. Some people believe 
that if a dog rolls in the snow or 
eats grass that bad weather is ap- 
proaching — that if a dog’s coat sud- 
denly has an odor it is going to rain, 
and that if his nose is moist or damp 
good weather will prevail. 

Researchers into ancient human 
behavior have learned that some 
people, in every section of the world 
where man and dog have been as- 
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sociated, have been superstitious 
about dogs ever since man adopted 
some form of worship. Because the 
dog was man’s first protection 
against unfriendly people and ani- 
mals, primitive peoples used the dog 
as a sacrificial device to drive away 
fears or imaginary evils. 

Yes, the ancient superstitions seem 
to linger. And they are all interest- 
ing — provided you remember that 
they are only superstitions. 

Howling, or baying at the moon, 
almost caused a riot in Harper’s 
Ferry, Iowa, according to George 
Kaufman, veteran conservation offi- 
cer of the Hawkeye State. 

A famous local hunter had bought 
a coonhound and had proclaimed it 
the finest dog in that part of the 
state. One night he and some friends 
went south of Harper’s Ferry to run 
the dog in the thick bottomland tim- 
ber along the Mississippi. 

When the time came to leave, the 
hunter whistled for his dog. It didn’t 
come. So the hunter—huge man 
with a ringing, stentorian voice — 
began calling the dog. Far in the 
distance the men heard a hound 
baying. 

“That’s him,” the owner said. “I’d 
know that tongue anywhere.” 

“You sure?” his friend asked. 

“Dead sure,” he replied. “You 
think I don’t know my own hound?” 

For over a mile through the dense 
undergrowth, the hunting party 
fought its way north. They followed 
the distant sounds into the outskirts 
of Harper’s Ferry and found the 
“hound.” Only the dog turned out 
to be a well-known Harper’s Ferry 
resident, happily leaning against a 
light pole and baying at the moon. 

It took the combined efforts of the 
entire party to keep the enraged 
dog owner from committing may- 


hem. @ 
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HEN YOU INTRODUCE your new 
W car to your trailerborne boat, 
or your old car to a new boat-and- 
trailer combination, you’re likely to 
find that they don’t get along to- 
gether as agreeably as did the old 
rig. 

This writer recently acquired a 
new car; a big and roomy station 
wagon that handles smoothly on the 
road and keeps the monthly gas bill 
somewhere down within reason. So 
far, so good. But when it came to 
hooking up a trailer and toting it 
around the country, some problems 
popped up. 

The major one involved safety on 
the road, in terms of being able to 
see around the boat—whether, for 
example, someone’s barrelling up on 
your flank just at the time you’ve 
decided to pull and pass or swing 
over in the left or right-hand lane 
for a turn. There was a time when 
cars were high and boats were low, 
and the conventional rear-view mir- 
ror mounted at the top of the wind- 
shield would permit the driver to 
look over the boat and see what was 
coming up behind. Alas, no more. 
They’ve squashed down the tops of 
cars and boats have gotten bigger. 





By DON CULLIMORE 


The only way it can be done now 
is by installing extra mirrors at stra- 
tegic points. “Points” is plural. As 
a matter of fact, you almost need per- 
iscopes to see your way around all 
the extra obstacles such as fins that 
car manufacturers have developed 
to obscure our vision. 

My particular car happened to 
have a rear-view mirror mounted 
low, just above the dashboard. A 
mirror in that position is a worth- 
less nuisance, with or without a 
boat. I found that small foreign cars 
became invisible when they moved 
in close behind. If anyone was sit- 
ting in the center of the seat, any 
seat, he or she blotted all rear visi- 
bility. 

Solution No. 1 — swivel mirrors, 
mounted from the visors, that would 
wipe out the “blind spots” that ex- 
isted over both the left and right 
shoulders. These provide a _ short- 
range view of traffic coming up from 
behind. 

Solution No. 2 — Extended side 
view mirrors on each side of the car; 
for long-range view of on-coming 
traffic, and to permit checking such 


Photo By Bill Hansen 


Small cars such as this Volkswagen can handle trailers, providing the total towed weight does 
not exceed that of the car. Usually, it is necessary to weld a special frame bar for installation 
of a towing hitch. 
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things as whether trailer lights were 
functioning properly. 

Sure, the car appears to be a house 
of looking-glasses, but when I swing 
out to pass or change lanes for any 
reason I’m pretty sure of making 
it in one piece. 

A side view mirror on the left is 
a “must” in towing a boat; placing 
one on either side provides that ex- 
tra margin of safety that can save 
you from a smashed rig. Why take 
chances? 

By all means, install directional 
signals on your trailer, if you do not 
already have them. Regardless of 
legal requirements—and most states 
now require them—they’re an ab- 
solute must. A narrow boat and a 
long arm may serve for adequate 
warning on a clear day, but only 
directional lights can do the job at 
night and in foggy or rainy weather. 

Florida does not require a safety 
chain. However, most states do, and 
some require double chains. For the 
heavier boat - and - motor combina- 
tions, brakes are now offered as op- 
tional equipment on many trailers. 
Fifteen hundred pounds (boat-and- 
motor-and-gear weight) is usually 
considered the point at which brakes 
become necessary. Many states now 
require them for 1,500 lb. or greater 
loads. 

Maximum safety may cost a few 
extra bucks and cut down a bit on 
your traveling time, but it’s worth it. 


Another problem (it’s really more 
of a temporary nuisance than any- 
thing else) that may arise in chang- 
ing either your trailer or car is in 
new angles to master in backing the 
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trailer. If your new car has a short- 
er or longer wheelbase than the old 
one, and if the overhang distance 
from the rear wheels to the trailer 
hitch has changed, you'll notice the 
difference fast when you start back- 
ing. The zig-zag angle of the trailer 
will vary—and, where both a wheel- 
base and an overhang change is in- 
volved, this can be quite tricky until 
you've practiced for awhile. The 
same is true when the pivotal length 
of the trailer—the distance from 
coupler to axle—has been changed. 
A long trailer can be guided more 
easily in backing than one of short 
pivotal length. 








An outdoorsman’s memorandum 
to the auto industry: 

Gentlemen, your engineers and de- 
signers have brought us many won- 
derful things: the “low silhouette” 
that contributes so much to our 
physical well-being by requiring 
jackknife exercises on entering and 
emerging; the graceful upswept or 
outswept fins that keep us more than 
ordinarily alert by obscuring a good- 
ly portion of our rear view; the 
spare tire carrier that tests and 
trains our patience by being in such 
position it can’t be reached without 
first unloading most of that big truck 
space of which you so glowingly 
prattle... 

Now, having brought us so much 
modern development that so many 
of us do not like and didn’t want, 
how about cocking a reciprocal ear 
over in our direction while we sound 
off about things that are wanted, 
needed and would be appreciated? 

For example: 

Why make attachment of a trailer 
light connection so complicated? In 
my new car, it became necessary to 
dismantle an enclosed section of the 
rear end of the body to even reach 
the wiring. Why not provide either 
pre-tapped-in accessible wiring for 
directional lights—or, better yet, a 
plug-in receptacle, already wired? 

While you're about it, let’s include 
a lead from the back-up light circuit 
—it’s an essential for many of the 
trailer “surge brakes” now being in- 
stalled to conform with legal require- 
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Only way to solve this rear-view problem is by mirrors with side view. Combination of boat's 
size, low-slung car and fins otherwise obscures driver's view. 


ments in a number of the states. 

Throw out those blasted fins. They 
obscure vision both of the trailer 
and of traffic coming up from be- 
hind. They may have impressed the 
stylist as a cute attraction, but to 
the guy towing a trailer they’re an 
extra road hazard. And, equip the 
car with mirrors so placed they serve 
a real safety purpose instead of 
merely being convenient for milady 
in applying lip-stick. 

To these, we think there'll be a 
fervent “amen” from most of the 
estimated 40,000 boating enthusiasts, 
who ride around in cars that haul 
the bulk of our 8,000,000 small-craft 


on boat trailers. 


Example of boating club enter- 
prise: 

Jacksonville’s Outboard Sport 
Fishing Club, a group of enthusiastic 
saltwater anglers organized slightly 
more than a year ago, this spring 
completed an artificial reef some 
eight miles offshore from the mouth 
of the St. Johns River. 

Currently underway are a series 
of contests: weekly for large fish 
and catches; seasonally for the larg- 
est catch in each of eight species: 
tarpon, king mackerel, bonita, am- 
berjack, barracuda, sailfish, cobia 
and dolphin. 

Current club membership: just 
about 100. No matter how good the 
catch, it won’t count unless dues 
are paid up. 


In the closing days of the primary 
run-off campaign for the governor- 


ship, boatmen found something to 
cheer about when both candidates 
expressed themselves in favor of 
“one fee, one tax” on boating equip- 
ment. Both Farris Bryant and Doyle 
E. Carlton, appearing together on a 
TV broadcast in Jacksonville, said 
they considered it unfair to require 
boat owners to pay both a license 
registration and a personal property 
tax. Eliminating the personal prop- 
erty tax on boats is one of the ob- 
jectives of the Florida Boating Fed- 
eration. 


A free 16-page booklet outlining 
Florida’s motorboat laws and water 
safety hints is currently being dis- 
tributed by the marine patrol divi- 
sion of the Dade County Safety De- 
partment. It covers legal require- 
ments, Coast Guard regulations, safe 
water skiing tips, storm warnings 
and similar information. 


Is your motor acting sluggish, as 
if the gas line were clogged? Bill 
Smale, service director of Evinrude, 
says fuel tanks which accumulate 
varnish from a long-standing gaso- 
line-oil mix may be causing the 
trouble. Clean with a lacquer thin- 
ner. If possible to remove the filler 
cap and reach into the interior, scrub 
with thinner and a mesh-wire clean- 
er. If your tank was drained and 
left empty for a spell, it probably 
has rusted on the interior—so a 
scrubbing and cleaning is in order, 
anyway. Seems that no matter what 
you did with the tank during dis- 
use, you’d better clean it up well. @ 
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Among sportsmen, some sort of con- 
tainer for transporting specialized equip- 
ment is considered a necessity. . . . Golfers 
wouldn’t think of playing an 18-hole 
course without a bag or holder for their 
varied assortment of drivers, mashies and 
putters. Likewise, most expert marksmen 
take care to transport firearms in conven- 
iently handled, protective cases, and archers 
use any of several styles of quivers to 
house their supply of arrows... . 

But the average fisherman has had to 
transport his rods any old way — usually 
without any protection at all against pos- 
sible damage or breakage. Some anglers 
have attempted to solve the problem by 
either building special carrying racks in- 
side their cars or using rubber-lined clamps 
outside. 

Therefore, FWFT&T believes the inex- 
pensive Rod Caddy — a luggage quality, 
adjustable length rod carrying case — is 
an item in which a fisherman will find a 
practical addition to his basic equipment. 

The Rod Caddy holds up to six fishing 
rods for safe travel or storage. Being of 
draw-tube telescope design, it can be 
quickly adjusted for any rod tip length up 
to 56 inches and then locked to remain at 
selected length until manually changed. 

The container is strong enough to ship 
or check with other luggage transported by 
commercial carrier. Rods packed in a Rod 
Caddy travel first class, in respect to pro- 
tection, handling convenience and impres- 
sive appearance. 

The Rod Caddy’s exterior features a 
brown, scuff-proof, simulated leather finish. 
It makes the rod carrying case look like 
expensive luggage! 

Although essentially waterproof, the Rod 
Caddy has also been designed to give rods 
proper ventilation to keep them in tip-top 
shape even when stored for long periods. 

Metal parts cannot rust or corrode. 

FWFT&T considers the Rod Caddy sure 
insurance against damaged or ‘‘sprung’”’ 
rods, bent ferrules, loosened line guide tips 
and the falls and scrapes that seem to be 
the fate of most fishing rods transported by 
vehicle. 

Price of the Rod Caddy is $4.95, parcel 
post carrying charges prepaid, from The 
Bulin Company, 912 Ernst Court, Chicago 
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11, Illinois. Due to the cost and incon- 
venience of their handling, C.O.D. orders 
cannot be accepted. 
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Occasional overhaul or repair of used 
equipment being his lot, the average sports- 
man has definite need for suitable patching 
materials. 

FWFT&T has already reported on Bond- 
O, the plastic putty of many uses; it now 
calls attention to Plastic Steel, development 
of the Devcon Corporation, Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Plastic Steel is a combination of ap- 
proximately 80% atomized steel and 20% 
catalyst or hardening agent. Two _ hours 
after the addition of the special hardening 
agent the metal compound becomes an 
extremely strong, tough and rigid metallic 
piece. 

Two types of Plastic Steel are available— 
Devcon A, a non-sagging putty that can be 
handled like household putty or modeling 
clay, and Devcon B, a semi-viscous liquid 
that can be poured. (For exclusive use on 
aluminum, a third product is available; it 
contains 80% basic aluminum.) 

Since hardening does not depend upon 
evaporation of any solvent, Plastic can be 
be used for repairing boat hulls, tanks or 
structures wholly or partially submerged. 
Upon hardening, a rating of 93 Rockwell 
F, or better, is obtained, plus tremendous 
compression and tensile strength. 

As a bonding agent, Plastic Steel will 
adhere to itself, to commercial grade steels, 
iron, aluminum, brass, bronze, lead, proce- 
lain, glass and concrete without the neces- 
sity of applied heat or pressure. Once hard, 
it can be sawed, drilled tapped, threaded or 
ground. 

Sportsmen will find innumerab!e uses for 
the Devcon mixtures. 

Oversize or thread-worn screwholes can 
be filled with Plastic Steel to form a perfect 
seat for a wax-dipped screw. Tackle boxes 
and broken dip nets can be quickly and 
permanently repaired. Gasoline storage 
tanks can be given new service life, includ- 
ing piping that operates under pressure. 
Various dies, jigs and molds can be easily 
fashioned . . . . Space does not permit list- 
ing all possible applications! . 


All anglers—especially those who fish a 
lot—are sure to like the handy ‘‘Sport- 





mate’’ combination pliers and companion 
sheath knife, made by Sargent & Company, 
New Haven 9, Connecticut. 

The pliers are of rugged, parallel jaw 
type, giving compound leverage and tre- 
mendous cutting power. Jaws have ser- 
rated surfaces for a non-slip hold, and a 
“V'" slot runs their length for gripping 
leader wire. Provided ‘cup’ and cross- 
groove in the jaws permit using the pliers 
to crimp leader sleeevs and lead shot. Jaw 
material is nickel molybdenum alloy tool 
steel, heat-treated. 


The ‘‘Sportmate’’ pliers make a con- 
venient wire and hook cutter; wrench; poc- 
ket vise; hook disgorger; hook, nail and 
wire straightener; leader sleeve setting tool 
and fish skinner. Two sizes are available— 
a 41% inch length pair, priced at $2.95, 
without a heavy leather belt style holster 
and a larger 64% inch model at $3.95 
without the belt holster. The 414 inch 
size ‘‘Sportmate’’ is the listing combined 
with a sheath style knife and sold as a 
packaged ‘’Sportset’’ unit —— pliers, knife 
and combination leather holster for $6.95. 
Both models of the ‘‘Sportmate’’ pliers 
have drilled handles for thong attachment, 
where desired. 


The knife that goes with the ‘’Sportset” 
is a heavy 34% inch carbon steel blade, 
notched on its back edge for occasional 
use as a fish scaler. The leather, belt style 
sheath that holds the knife and pliers as 
One compact unit is both sewn and riveted 
for strength and long service. It is also at- 
tractively embossed. Two leather, snap 
straps prevent loss of the pliers and knife. 


The pliers alone, or in combination with 
the sheath knife, make a perfect gift from 
One soprtsman to another. Every fisherman, 
hunter and archer will appreciate such a 
gift, and find many practical uses for the 
pliers alone or with the companion knife. 

Professional fishing guides and charter 
boat operators will probably prefer the 61/4 
inch length pliers, which are strong enough 
of jaw to cut size Y% inch rod and 6d 
nails. 

Your local tackle dealer can get the 
Sargent Company items from various Flor- 
ida wholesale suppliers if he does not have 
them in stock. 
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Own in the Wilderness.” This has 
been published by the Stackpole 
Company of Harrisburg, Pa. It costs 
$5.00. This book, also, is probably in 
your public library. Nothing is left 
to chance in this truly monumental 
work. The book tells you how to 
equip yourself and then how to live 
safely and comfortably in the woods 
indefinitely. 

How about packs, tents, sleeping 
bags, cooking utensils, hunting knife, 


rifle and ammunition? How about 
clothes, shoes, saddles and pack 
horses, canoes and portages, and the 
compass? This book tells all about 
these and much, much more. What’s 
even more important, all the items 
recommended as best are fully dis- 
cussed, and a listing of suppliers is 
given where these things may be 
purchased. 

Nothing about wilderness travel 
has been skipped, ignored, or left 
to chance in “On Your Own in the 
Wilderness.” I would judge that 
the two books mentioned here are 


perfect companions for the person, 
couple, or family who wants to take 
a camping vacation on their own at 
little expense. 


So—I hope you have a wonderful 
vacation. I hope all the days are 
bright, all the fish bite, and every 
prospect pleases. If you hike around 
the high peaks of the Rockies out 
in the Gunnison, and if you see an 
angler fly fishing some pool behind 
a beaver dam on a mountain stream, 
it could be me. At least I hope so. 





RESEARCH DEER HERD 
(Continued from Page 29) 


agreed to furnish him with young 
deer that were confiscated each year, 
in addition to any other deer that 
could be obtained. 


Sapphire was one of the first ar- 
rivals in Gainesville. Her blood 
tested positive, although she had 
given birth to five fawns. Three had 
died at birth, making her a desirable 
aminal for the tests. She was also 
very tame which is a prerequisite 
to handling deer for examination. 

Dr. Pritchard and his co-workers 
constructed a compound and divided 
it into large, individual pens. Shel- 
ters, automatic drinking fountains, 
and control feeders were installed. 
The compound was so designed that 
by opening and closing gates, hand- 
lers could move deer any place in 
the enclosure. 

Matt Whisenhunt was called upon 
again, this time to make a chute that 
would hold the animals secure for 
examination. Even tame deer will 
become upset when they are handled 
or restricted by man. Whisenhunt 
was well aware of this because dur- 
ing his wildlife career he had re- 
ceived nine broken ribs at various 
times, one broken hand, a punctured 
eyelid and assorted cuts and bruises. 

Dr. Pritchard and Whisenhunt in- 
quired from different states and all 
other possible sources for informa- 
tion on construction of a humane, 
safe, handling chute. Whisenhunt 
compiled all the information they re- 
ceived with his experience and came 
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up with a “squeeze chute.” This 
chute was designed and constructed 
with hinged plywood flaps as body 
stabilizers and neck stabilizers of 
oak. As the deer enters the box, the 
stabilizers are pushed in to immo- 
bilize the body and the tweezer-like 
neck stabilizers are closed to secure 
the animal’s head and neck. Doors 
were added to allow the handlers to 
examine any part of the animal while 
it was in the box. 

The Division of Wildlife Manage- 
ment at the University of Florida is 
going to take advantage of the 
penned deer to study food habits 
and a correlative body-antler devel- 
opment with various diets. 

At present, the herd is comprised 


of 11 deer of both sexes and various — 


ages. The number should increase 
soon through new-born deer. Dr. 
Pritchard also plans to control breed 
the animals to trace their blood con- 
dition through several generations. 

The program is expected to con- 
tinue for approximately 10 years. 
Dr. Pritchard believes he will be 
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able to complete his study by then 
and also have additional knowledge 
of deer diseases and how to cope 
wi.h them. 

Even though this study has just 
begun, certain conclusions have been 
reached. They are: 

1. This particular abnormal cell 
development that caused the study 
to be made is similar to certain blood 
disorders in human persons. 

2. Deer affected by this condition 
are edible. 

3. The condition may cause death 
in some fawns but probably is not 
fatal to adult deer. 

The final results of the study will 
tell us the causes of this and other 
deer diseases, the cures and other 
information which will be invaluable 
to the hunter in maintaining large 
deer herds throughout this and other 
states. Technicians will, of course, 
be faced with the problem of admin- 
istering the results of the study to 
wild animals in the field. 

Dr. Pritchard said this study was 
not meant to alarm deer hunters un- 
necessarily but should acquaint them 
with the fact that wild animals do 
have diseases and mortality is 
caused from diseases as well as guns, 
cars, dogs and other predators. 

After the 10 year study is finished, 
the deer used in this program will 
be returned to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission for place- 
ment in desirable locations through- 
out the State. 

Florida is again making another 
contribution to wise Wildlife Man- 
agement through research. @ 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


Address questions on fishing and boating to Question Box, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Question: I know this is not in your 
line, but you have answered so many other 
questions, I thought Id try you on dogs. 
I am having a terrible time keeping my 
dog free of ticks. Ive tried all the usual 
preparations to no avail. What can I do 
now? Barbara Balazs, Eau Gallie, Fla. 

Answer: Many dog owners, including 
myself, have experienced frustration con- 
cerning their pets and ticks. I finally visited 
my veterinary, who supplied me with a 
wonderful preparation that works like 
magic on both ticks and fleas, without be- 
ing objectionable in odor or application. 
There are actually two of these concen- 
trates, one is called Tic-Cide, and the other 
Tic-Tox. Both are available through your 
veterinary. They really work. 


the Miami area 


Bill Wruck, 


Question: Where in 
can I go to catch pickerel? 
Miami, Fla. 

Answer: Any of the fresh-water canals 
and ponds in the Miami area should pro- 
duce eastern chain pickerel. I'd suggest the 
Tamiami Canal as a starter. Pickerel are 
weed dwellers. Fish for them in_ thick 
patches and shallow water. A Johnson 
Spoon and pork rind combination _ is 
usually productive. 


Question: I have read what you had to 
say about Floreo Jigs but haven’t been able 
to find any. Can you help? J. H. Barrier, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Answer: Everett Williams, creator and 
manufacturer of the wonderful Floreo 
Jigs, is located at 3744 — 28th Avenue, 
south; St. Petersburg, Fla. Williams pio- 
neered in fine-diameter, crinkle nylon for 
jig skirts and has revolutionized thinking 
on skirt material for many anglers, includ- 
ing this writer. I like any color just so 
it’s yellow. 


Question: I always admire seeing pretty 
girls in fishing magazines, but you failed 
to mention the name of the one holding 
the cutthroat trout in the March issue. 
Why slight the girls? W. H. Taylor, Plant 
City, Fla. 

Answer: It didn’t occur to me _ that 
anyone would notice the girl in the picture 
with that beautiful fish. It does occur to 
me that if you paid more attention to the 
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fish and less to the gal, you would recog- 
nize it as a brook trout and not a cut- 
throat. Seriously, I have lost the notebook 
with this attractive young lady’s name. The 
picture was taken in Quebec, Canada, and 
the girl was on her honeymoon from some 
place in Upper State New York. Sorry, 
but that’s the best I can do. 


Question: I have lately deserted the 
ranks of live and cut bait fishermen on your 
advice. I am now learning to cast nylon 
jigs from a drifting boat, and I enjoy it 
immensely. As far as I can tell, about half 
such fishermen cast ahead of the _ boat, 
while the other half cast behind. Is there 
a right way? G. Fullard, Key West, Fla. 

Answer: Glad to hear you've joined the 
artificial lure anglers. Bait?—ugh! No one 
rule will fii all situations any angling 
method will bring, but the following will 
apply most of the time. 

I almost always cast in the direction of 
the boat’s drift. This is, also, usually in 
the direction the wind is blowing, making 
casting easier. Casting thus permits the 
jig to sink to the bottom quickly and stay 
down as you work it. If you are drifting at 
any but a snail’s pace, casting behind the 
boat is mostly trolling. Jigs are usually most 
productive fished deep and slow. This 
means casting in the direction of the boat’s 
drift. 


Question: I’ve recently seen a_ little 
fishing book written by you, entitled, “How 
to Fish Like an Expert.” I like it. very 
much and would like to get some copies 
for the boys in my son’s Scout Troop. Is 


this possible? J. Pomeroy, Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Answer: For individual copies of this 


free Fishing Book, visit any U. S. Royal 
Tire dealer. For additional books intended 
for clubs, institutional, or camp use, write 
to: Fishing Books, U. S. Rubber Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, 1230 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 20, N. Y. 


Question: A friend tells me _ catalpa 
worms are the best bait for big bream, and 
the experts turn the worms inside out be- 
fore using. Is he pulling my leg? F. Carter, 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 


Answer: He was not pulling your leg, 
but I doubt he’s a friend. They really do 
turn these worms inside out, and _ they 
really do catch big bream with them. Best 
Costume for the worm-turning bit is a full 
parka with welder’s plastic face shield. 

A similar experience many years ago, 
baiting tobacco worms on a trotline in the 
Kentucky River, turned me from live bait 
permanently. 


Question: I have read of many wonder- 
ful, light tackle fishing accomplishments 
that seem literally impossible to my inex- 
perienced mind. What would you call a 
truly great catchP M. Ensen, Macon, Ga. 

Answer: There are so many incredible 
feats of light tackle angling, I hesitate to 
name one over another. Instead, [Il name 
two of personal knowledge that are out- 
standing in any company. My friend, Jason 
Lucas, once took a 22-pound Atlantic 
salmon using a fly rod and No. 8 sewing 
thread. A stunt?—Sure, but what a stunt. 
You would have to try for these grand fish 
on regular tackle to appreciate this ac- 
complishment. 

Closer to home, Howard Clark of 
Miami took an 87-pound tarpon on spin- 
ning tackle and 6-pound test monofilament. 
Clark hooked this fish from a boat on the 
seaward side of Government Cut. He fought 
and eventually landed the monster in deep 
water. This rates close to the all-time high 
in my book. 


Question: I plan to take my family on 
a touring-camping trip through several 
states this summer. Are there any maps 0\ 
books available that show the location of 
camp grounds in the southeast? M. New- 
house, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Answer: I know of none pertaining to 
the southeast alone. My latest edition of 
“Tent Flap” (April) tells of a camp ground 
guide listing locations and facilities in all 
the states. This guide has maps for each 
state, with camp ground locations marked. 
“Tent Flap” recommends it highly. The 
price is $2.00. Write to Alec Gibson, The 
Camp Store, 225 Aleazar Ave., Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Question: I have heard of a new prep- 
aration on the market said to practically 
eliminate water friction on boat bottoms. 
Do you have any information on this, and 
where can I get some? F,. Adams, Winter 
Haven, Fla. 

Answer: I have read of some experi- 
ments now being made to produce such a 
material. These were inspired by observa- 
tion of the ease with which porpoise glide 
through the water. Porpoise skin does ap- 
pear to have tremendous friction-reducing 
qualities. There are a few rubber-based, 
liquid coatings now being so used experi- 
mentally. I don’t think any are available 
to the public as yet. 
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Withlacoochee River, Yankeetown 
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